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Editorial 


HADES of Bishop Henry C. Potter’s subway 
saloon! We have been moving since those days, 
only fifteen years ago, what with the temperance 
workers’ unsleeping vigilance, political astuteness, 

moral indignation for traffickers and compassion for vic- 
tims. What an evolution in sentiment! ‘This country 
fairly hates drink to-day. It indulged the noted church- 
man’s experiment for his obvious large-heartedness and 
sincerity then, but it never endorsed his enterprise, which 
lasted but a brief season. The fact was not then so ob- 
vious, so radically true, that you cannot improve an evil 
thing. The Bishop could not make a better saloon, any 
more than a municipality can make a better section for 
prostitution. A thing that is wrong is wrong. Drink is 
drink, as lust is lust, and wise is he who finds it out and 
acts accordingly. There is no compromise with questions 
of morality. Easy indulgence of just a little wrong-doing 
is the most iniquitous aid to the inevitable larger evils 
that will grow rank and deadly. We owe incalculable 
praise to those flint-like souls who stand fast, and having 
done all still stand for the absolute right. A stern visage 
—outward sign of an inviolate and holy purpose—the 
world honors to-day, when the war has brought to the 
test the things that destroy and the things that build. 
The God of all Righteousness be thanked for these his 
heroic and hard children for keeping the Church adamant 
for pure, strong life, in body, mind, and soul. 


HEN the next Y. M. C. A. drive comes along, as it 

will, with the other six organizations working as 
one for the bodies and minds of our men here and abroad, 
we shall give again with gladness. Ina letter Mr. George 
W. Perkins has pictured the needs graphically, as. only 
a great captain of welfare industry recruited from the 
head of the ranks of American business could. We 
quote only one paragraph, which will suggest the scope 
of the needs. “The supplying to a million and a half 
men the articles necessary to play various outdoor games 
alone requires several million dollars,” he says. ‘The 
value of this sort of service is perhaps best illustrated 
by an incident told in a letter recently received from 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary operating a hut near the front- 
line trenches. He wrote that a number of men had come 
marching back from the fighting-line the day before, 
and on reaching his hut had stopped to rest and get 
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some coffee and sandwiches. ‘They threw themselves 
down on the ground, not in groups but singly, and did 
not attempt to talk with one another. Their faces had 
very drawn and far-away expressions, and the secretary 
could not interest them in anything or arouse them in 
any way. A couple of hours later a Y. M. C. A. supply 
wagon drew up to the hut, and among other things un- 
loaded a box of bats and balls. The secretary took the 
box out into the field, ripped it open and threw the bats 
and balls to the men, who immediately jumped for them, 
laid out a rude diamond, and in a few minutes were 
deeply interested in a game of American baseball. There 
probably could not be a better illustration of what is 
needed in modern warfare to get the men’s minds away 
from the awful carnage they witness when actually en- 
gaged in fighting.” 


NE of the impulses which will follow close on the 
reading of the experiences of Dr. Metcalf at the 
Second Battle of the Marne, in this issue, will be a desire 
that the reader’s son or brother or husband over there 
or over here in service might see the remarkable story, 
however briefly told, of this typical American parish min- 
ister, and distinguished astronomer, who thrills one in 
every line with the bravery and the devotion all unreck- 
oning of danger and death. The friends of the Register 
ought tod read their paper and then put that one-cent 
stamp where the Postmaster-General requires it and send 
the good news of it to soldier or sailor without delay. It 
. is little short of unpatriotic in its wastefulness for people 
to file away their issues, when every one of the numbers 
from editorials to pleasantries is endued with the spirit 
of that true religion which is aflame with a holy passion 
to save the world. Better than merely posting the Regis- 
ter without address, let the reader choose a regular re- 
cipient; and isn’t it a good season to make some other 
provision for those friends here at home who can afford 
the Register and who have been receiving it as a for- 
warded kindness? Please, before it is too late, let every 
one do his or her duty in this matter. We shall also be 
glad to keep adding subscriptions to individual soldiers 
or sailors or to camps at the rate of two dollars a year. 


AY we tell Mr. Meredith Nicholson of our apprecia- 

tion of his skill in doing what Mark Twain did 
very well many years ago? In proof of the proposition 
that human nature and what it says and thinks and ap- 
proves is very much the same the world over, Twain 
made up an after-dinner speech, which contained many 
stock truths that “take.” He left blank spaces here and 
there for the insertion of a name of a person, a place, 
or an event, which would give the speech its local ap- 
plication. It was a characteristic bit of T'wain’s wit, and 
it was profoundly true. Mr. Nicholson in his new book, 
“The Valley of Democracy,” tries to make us believe that 
the West—the Middle-West, if you please—is made up 
of wonderful people, sui generis. Here are sample 
sentences, which prove the wisdom of Twain: “The West 
likes admiration, and expects the East to be properly im- 
pressed by its achievements.” “The West’s philosophy 
is a compound of Franklin and Emerson, with a dash of 
Whitman.” “Even Washington is a pale figure behind 
the Lincoln of its own prairies.” “It wants the world a 
better place to live in, and believes in abundant legisla- 
tion to that end.” “Chicago not only draws strength 
from a vast territory, but sends back a mighty power 
from its huge dynamo.” “If I may delicately suggest the 
point without making too great a concession, the West 
is really quite human,” It is a wise piece of work, be- 
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cause it pleases an Easterner, Southerner, or Northerner, 
with its fellow-feeling. What fine folks they are out 
there on the prairies! Deep down, though it be in our 
subliminal consciousness, we warm up to both Twain 
and Mr. Nicholson, because they confirm the sound doc- 
trine of religion, that God made of one blood and to a 
marvellous degree of one spirit all men who dwell on 
the face of the earth: . 


lpg the profiteer anger us? Of the highest social 


significance is the effect upon the average man of the 
glaring exposures of excess profits with which the news- 
papers are lurid these days. It is easy enough to make 
people burn, even explode with wrath, when physical vio- 
lence is done against the community, as in the terrible 
crimes, some proved and some only charged, of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. But it is a rare citizen, 
especially if he be a favored one, who becomes equally 
disturbed and hot for justice by the equally despicable, 
sleekly veneered gentry who have their strangle-hold on 
the consumer because of their virtual monopoly on the 
staples of life. They are not violent, but are they on 


that account the less to be condemned? So long as there’ 


are privileged crooks battening upon the masses, there 
will be discontent. ‘The cure of our socfal ills must be 
carried on relentlessly among all varieties of evil-doers, 
by the courts, by legislation, by education, and supremely 
by the inviolable, brother-dealing principles of religion. 
The day of Amos has not yet ended. 


V 7THEREVER there is an even slender good reason 

for clemency, the people of this country will say 
“Well done!” to our President in staying the sentence of 
convicted soldiers—as he has done several times. What 
seems more divinely fair, more true to the great heart 
of God, than those several recorded acts of mercy for 
unfortunate breakers of military law, of President Lin- 
coln during the Rebellion? President Wilson, an alto- 
gether different type of person, in popular estimate only 
gradually coming to tender personal sympathies, shows a 
great benignant disposition which we have no doubt is 
deep in his nature. The story by Mr. Simon Wolf of 
the Jewish boy condemned to be shot will have its coun- 
terpart in the present war: “It seemed this soldier could 
not get a furlough. His mother, who was on her death- 
bed, had begged for his return, to lay her hands lovingly 
on his head and give him a parting blessing. The filial 
love was superior to his duty to the flag, and he went 
home, was arrested, tried, and condemned to be shot. . . . 
I begged so hard that an interview was secured with the 
President, and it was two o’clock in the morning before 
we reached him. . . . The whole scene is as vividly be- 
fore me as in those early hours of the morning. The 
President walked up and down with his hands hanging by 
his sides, his face wore that gravity of expression that 
has been so often described by his historians and biog- 
raphers. Corwin described why we had come. He lis- 
tened with deep attention, and when Corwin had ex- 
hausted the subject the President replied: ‘Impossible 
to do anything. IC 
tration.’ I said, ‘Mr. President, what would you have 
done under similar circumstances?’ Mr. Lincoln stopped, 
touched the bell; he ordered a telegram to be sent to stop 
the execution.” 


OMETHING tells us that Dr. Arthur N. Davis, the 
onetime dentist of the Kaiser, speaks with nice ac- 


curacy about the Emperor when he reports him, in his 
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I have no influence with this adminis-. 
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~new book, as having reproached Mr. Roosevelt for turn- 


ing on him in this war after having received the Kaiser’s 
hospitality on his way home from Africa. “After the 
way my wife and I entertained him when he was here as 
our guest, for him to take the stand he has is very un- 
gentlemanly.” ‘That is the attitude of a personality lack- 
ing in ordinary good breeding and a prime regard for 
right. We know examples in politics, business, and even 
in religion, where a favor is intended to ingratiate the 
recipient and make him stultify his conscience and sac- 
rifice his cause. ‘The extension of any favors, it is un- 
derstood among men of character and fineness of fibre, 
in no wise impinges upon any deviation from duty. No 
man should receive any act of kindness if he suspects a 
string tied thereto. He is as bad as the rascal who would 
ensnare him. Any person who spreads his board for any 
other reason than the pleasure he finds in one’s company 
and friendship or in behalf of some common worthy ob- 
ject is a cheap and contemptible being. 


N the current issue of the Congregationalist and Ad- 

vance President Ozora S. Davis, who regularly writes 
the Sunday-school notes, answers a number of questions. 
Here is one of them: “If Jesus lost for the moment his 
assurance of his personal unity with the Father in the 
Godhead when he cried out, ‘Why hast thou forsaken 
me,’ as you suggest, what becomes of the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ?” The answer is as follows, illustrating 
honestly the difficulty of the doctrine of the Deity, as it 
also makes what is much nearer to our doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus,—that is, the eternal Christ in the histori- 
cal Jesus,—at once reasonable and of the supremest value 
in the nurture of the spiritual life. Let our teachers pon- 
der it: “That all depends upon what you define as the doc- 
trine of the Deity of Christ. But if Jesus came into our 
human life to show us the Father and thus to reveal to 
us the nature of that: Love which made and governs us 
all, he must have passed through all our typical human 
experiences. He must have come to some hour when for 
the time his hold on God was loosened and he struggled 
through the horror of deep darkness until he came out 
again into the light. If Jesus had not found the Father 
again then our idea of him as the perfect Son would have 
been impossible; but because his hold was for a time 
shaken and then again renewed, we have the complete 
proof of the Master’s perfect victory over the most ter- 
rible pain and mental anguish that a human being can 
know. Nothing ever can come to us where God will be 
lost permanently, although experiences may be passed 
through in which for the moment we lose our grasp on 
the Father. We know this because of the Master’s mo- 
ment of agony on the cross.” 


Hero or Fanatic—Which? 


HERE is no subject more likely to be preached 
| upon by a Unitarian minister than “idealism.” 
For severai reasons the subject appeals to the 
Unitarian mind. But the present war has led some 
of these preachers to carry out an analysis of the word 
“idealism” and to find that it develops easily into two 
diverse qualities in human nature. _ 
Heroism and fanaticism are the two. ‘The hero and 
the fanatic both are idealists. Sometimes to the milder 
type of fanatic we give the milder term “visionary.” 
But at bottom the hero and the fanatic both are 
dreamers of dreams. ‘They have that element in common, 


and have also at least one element which is mutually 


“ 


cclusive. The element which is present in both the hero 
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and the fanatic is the emotional one. It is a looking 
away from the present toward the future, from reality 
attained to reality hoped for, from the actual to 
the possible. And this attitude, in both hero and 
fanatic, contains an impulse and a will which will make 
both of them strive for the state or condition which is 
desired. 

But the element which differentiates the hero-idealist 
from the fanatic-idealist is the element of intelligence, 
soundness of thinking. The fanatic, or visionary, lacks 
the mental power to see that his ideal is only a chimera. 
To him it is quite within the possibility of attainment. 
The hero longs no less eagerly for achievement, but his 
mind guides him and his judgment acts as a corrective. 

This distinction is borne out by history. John Brown 
is a heroic figure in American annals, but Charles Guiteau, 
the slayer of President Garfield, is properly classified 
as a fanatic. The difference between them is that, while 
both were idealists and both probably were sincere, con- 
scientious John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry was 
an index finger, pointing the nation toward justice and 
humanity. His emotion was blended with a sound na- 
tional forecast. Guiteau, equally sincere in his emotions 
and purpose, lacked the intelligence, the sound judgment, 
which would have taught him that his homicidal act 
would effect but little the course of national affairs. 

Similarly, when Peter the Hermit called passionately 
upon Europe to go forth and rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
from infidel hands, he was idealistic, but he lacked the 
sound intelligence which heroism must possess in order 
to deserve its laurel. The great crusade was impossible 
of success, not on account of accidental conditions, but 
of necessity and inevitably. It was a chimera; so its 
projector stands in history as a visionary and even a 
fanatic. 

This same distinction applies to the men and women 
of to-day—not of five and six years ago—whom we 
call “passivists.”” They are idealists, but they lack the 
intelligence, the perception of facts and forces, the sound 
judgment, which the hero-idealist must have or he be- 
comes a visionary, a fanatic. ‘The most extreme con- 
scientiousness and sincerity will not be sufficient when 
added to the eager idealist to make him a hero if he still 
lacks insight, judgment, intelligence. 

But who is to be the arbiter of the idealist’s fate? 
Who is to determine, among all the earnest, would-be 
reformers and champions of new causes, whether a man 
or woman has that sound mentality which transmutes an 
idealist into a hero? 

It is history or posterity which must and does decide. 
History is tabulated and recorded public opinion. It in- 
spects and weighs fearlessly and usually impartially, and 
inexorably separates the sheep from the goats. Thus 
it sets its stamp of approval on John Brown, and “his 
soul goes marching on.” It smiles graciously upon Don 
Quixote, and places him among the visionaries. It ap- 
proves and bestows laurel upon Garrison and Phillips, 
because their idealism was workable and in line with 
the evolution of humanity which cannot allow any man 
to buy and sell his brother man. 

By these tests history tries all individuals and groups 
of individuals. Doubtless many “passivists” and “con- 
scientious objectors” of to-day think they ought to be 
classed with the heroes of the anti-slavery days, but 
they are as mistaken in that opinion as they are mis- 
guided in their‘conduct and attitude. Rather they should 
be classed with Don Quixote or Peter the Hermit. And 
likewise the Ford Peace Expedition—which sought peace 
from iron-handed Prussia by mild petition and gentle 
persuasion—should be classified with the Brook Farm 
enterprise and similar amiable and futile enterprises. 


‘ 
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News of the Geek — 


(NEPTEMBER, 1918, will descend into American his- 
S tory as a notable month. During that period the 
House of Representatives passed without a dissent- 
ing vote a taxation bill carrying $8,000,000,000, the larg- 
est measure of its kind ever voted upon by a national 
‘legislature ; about 13,000,000 citizens enrolled themselves 
for war purposes; an American army initiated an offens- 
ive which has brought the great German stronghold of 
‘Metz under the fire of American guns; American ship- 
building enterprise conclusively, proved its ability to con- 
struct more ships than the Germans are able to sink; the 
Government announced that approximately 1,800,000 
troops have been transported to France; and the Ameri- 
can people, speaking through their President, reiterated 
‘their purpose to carry on the war to its logical conclusion 
by the destruction of German autocracy. 


N his reply to the invitation from Vienna to a confer- 
ence to consider possible bases of peace, Secretary 
Lansing wrote in behalf of the President, September 16: 
“The Government of .the United States feels that there 
is only one reply which it can make to the suggestion of 
the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Government. It has re- 
peatedly and with entire candor stated the terms upon 
which the United States would consider peace, and will 
entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter con- 
cerning which it has made its position and purpose so 
plain.” ‘This response to the note from the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Office was handed to the Swedish Min- 
ister at Washington a few hours after the receipt of the 
communication from Vienna by Secretary Lansing. The 
promptness and the directness of America’s rejection of 
the invitation to a “non-binding” conference made a pro- 
found impression throughout the world. 


UBLIC sentiment in every Allied country, and nota- 
bly in Great Britain, France, and Italy, found ex- 
pression in unreserved approval of the note from Wash- 
ington to the governments at Vienna and Berlin. From 
every Entente capital came echoes of an unanimous de- 
‘termination to continue the conflict with undiminished 
energy until the full purpose of the nations aligned 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary shall have been 
attained. 


HE Allied offensive on the Balkan front continued 

to achieve marked results during the week. It was 
officially announced last Monday that the reorganized 
Serbian Army, supported by British, French, and Greek 
divisions operating at various parts of the line, had suc- 
ceeded in cutting the main railway between Uskub and 
Salonica, on which the Germans, Austrians, and Bul- 
garians had chiefly relied for supplies and reinforce- 
ments. ‘This reverse for Germany and her allies pre- 
sented the immediate necessity for a reorganization of the 
entire German-Austrian-Bulgarian position in that sec- 
tion of the Balkan theatre. A significant feature of the 
news from the Balkan front were the accumulating evi- 
dences of disorganization among the Bulgarians, the main 
defenders of the line. It is the apparent intention of 
Marshal Foch, as commander-in-chief of Allied opera- 
tions, to press the advantage gained in the Balkans with 
an energetic campaign on a large scale. 


Wee the Allied armies were making notable prog- 
ress northwest of Salonica, important victories for 
Allied arms were reported from Asia Minor. In Pales- 
tine Gen. Allenby, the British commander, practically 
assured the expulsion of the Turks from Palestine by 
imposing a crushing defeat upon the Turkish Army oper- 
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ating west of the Jordan. A bulletin from Gen. Allenby 
last Monday conveyed the information that the British 
had captured 25,000 Turks, with 260 guns, and that the 
remainder of the main Turkish force was in danger of 
early capture or destruction. It was expected that these 
fresh reverses would produce visible effects at Constan- 
tinople, where opposition to the German-dominated Enver 
Government has been stimulated by growing poverty 
and privation among the people. The immediate result 
of Gen. Allenby’s feat was to make more improbable 
than ever any successful attack upon Egypt by a Ger- 
man-Turkish force. 


Bee excesses in Russia were brought sharply 
before the conscience of the world at the end of last 
week by a circular note to Allied and neutral nations in 
which Secretary Lansing sought to bring the power of 
public opinion to bear on the Lenine-Trotzky system of 
government by extermination. Calling attention to the 
“massed terrorism” directed at the people of Petrograd, 
Moscow, and other cities, whose population is “subject. to 
wholesale executions,” the Secretary of State instructed 
American representatives abroad to sound the govern- 
ments to which they are respectively accredited with a 
view to the possibility of “immediate action, which is en- 
tirely divorced from the atmosphere of belligerency and 
the conduct of the war, to impress upon the perpetrators 
of these crimes the aversion with which civilization re- 
gards their present wanton acts.” » 


5S Secretary Lansing was penning his appeal to the 
conscience of the world, the Bolshevik dictators of 
Russia were continuing their campaign of destructive 
force, with the apparent intention of stifling every voice 
that protested against their practices and taking every 


life that threatened the perpetuation of their power. — 


Despatches from European and American journalists 
who had succeeded in making their way out of Russia 
portrayed a condition of affairs which seemed to exceed 
in violence the French Revolution in its most violent 
phase. ‘These revelations of ferocity plainly conveyed 
the impression that the Bolsheviki, having realized the 
ultimate untenability of their position as irresponsible 
successors of an imperial autocracy, were adopting 
methods before which even the Romanoffs would have 
quailed. ‘There were altogether too good reasons to be- 
lieve, in the light of these disclosures, the allegations of 
the conservative classes in Russia, that the Bolsheviki 
are aiming at the extermination of the entire intelligent 
and constructive element in the country. 


N the eve of the summoning of additional millions of 

Americans to war service under the colors or in the 
ranks of productive industry, President Wilson last week 
issued a proclamation fixing Saturday, October 12, the 
anniversary of the discovery of America, as “Liberty 
Day” in furtherance of the Fourth Liberty Loan. In his 
appeal to the patriotism and the good sense of the people 
the President wrote: “Let the people’s response to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan express the measure of their devo- 
tion to the ideals which have guided their country from 
its discovery until now, and of their determined purpose 
to defend them and guarantee their triumph.” 


NE of the notable industrial achievements of America 
was indicated last week by an announcement by the 
Shipping Board that American shipyards are victors in 
the contest with the German submarine. ‘The Board 


showed that construction in America in August exceeded 
by 1,639 tons the total tonnage destroyed by U-boats dur- 
ing that month, and pointed out that the output of ships 
by American capital and American workmen is greater 
in each succeeding month. dy ty LN ae 
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Those substitutes for beer were short-lived, with the 
executive order against them all.. Better—as one brew- 
ery has done—become a munitions plant than a sepulchre 
of an age of waste. 


Lord Reading in France spoke to American soldiers: 
“You came with no selfish interest, with absolutely no 
desire to conquer, but fully convinced that it was neces- 
sary for the good of humanity and for the good of the 
world that you should stand with us.” 


“We eat at a common table in a common cause,” said 
Mr. Hoover, meaning by “we” all of the Allied peoples; 
which was his pledge, in the name of our President and 
our Nation, that what is ours is theirs—in the field and 
in the wanting homes beyond the seas. A mission sanc- 
tified by our daily bread into a sacrament. 


When President John C. Bowman of the Reformed 
Theological Seminary of Lancaster, Pa., remarked to 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University, 
at the recent Harvard Conference, “This is the best ver- 
tebrated conference I ever attended,” it is reported the 
latter replied, “And may I add, the best cerebrated ?” 


Our letter from Washington from our own correspon- 
dent, which we expect to publish bi-weekly, will grow 
in interest and importance when we remember that ours 
is probably the most important Capital at present in the 
world. The writer is a journalist of liberal judgment, 
wide experience, and profound religious convictions. It 
will always be worth reading as a broad interpretation of 
the really significant events. 


Our young men and women, reared in the beauty and 
freedom of our churches, and amazingly misunderstood 
in their faith, meet from time to time with those who 
directly or covertly criticise or attack our Church. Let 
them report such acts minutely as to the critics and criti- 
cisms to their parents or ministers, for we are going to 
clamp tight the mouths and restrain the movements of 
pernicious sectarian zealots, so far as we are able. ‘his 
is a time for downing religious autocracy. 


Communications 


‘Notes on an Anglican Synod 


reach Toronto when the Anglican General Synod 

of Canada is holding significant sessions. ‘The 
proceedings are enlightening as signs of the times. This 
year it is mostly about war. I think the following “‘tes- 
timonies” may interest any one who is in thoughtful 
alliance with the present transformations of religious 
belief and organized Christianity. 

Canon McIntosh of Guelph (chaplain) caused a sen- 
sation when he said: “I have not seen any desire to seek 
the Church on the part of the returned soldier. They 
don’t come to church, and they don’t seem to want to 


Or my annual return from Georgian Bay I often 


come. The blame is not to be laid on the ministry, but 


on the laity. The men must see that the lay people are 
not interested in the Church. There are injustices shown 
e men who come back. If the Church sees to it that 
-is done, these men will feel that the Church in 
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Canada is the same as that which administered to them - 
in the trenches.” 

Rev. Arthur Carlisle of Windsor gave a thrilling pic- 
ture of conditions in the front line, and condemned the 
“slanderous and unkind stories” that had been told of 
such heroic men. He declared that they lived a straight, , 
clean, and manly life. Many of the men were finding 
God in the front-line trench, and “tasting for the first 
time the peace of God which passeth understanding.” 

Canon Woodcock of Brockville (chaplain) was vigor- 
ous and frank. Speaking of his associations with chap- 
Jains of other denominations, the Captain said: “What 
splendid fellows they are! When you get them out of 
their environment they are quite different—really, most 
of them are quite human. [Laughter.] Tell it not in. 
Gath, but I have heard some chaplains declare that they, 
could never go back to minister to a certain type of con- 
gregation again. I have also discovered that in the great 
truths we are much nearer in fundamental things of 
faith than we think. ‘The differences that exist are nearly. 
all differences of words. Let us show the fellowship 
of Christ to those who believe in him outside of our 
body.” 

Referring to the revision of the Prayer Book, Capt. 
Woodcock said: “I have felt on occasion that I want 
to get away from the stereotyped prayers of the Prayer 
Book. I can’t see why we can’t pray extemporaneously. 
I don’t want to get away from the liturgy,—I am a true 
Anglican,—but doesn’t it seem a reflection upon us as a 
ministry that we can’t pray without the book? I feel 
we ought to get away sometimes from the liturgy.’ These 
remarks were listened to in silence, until some one cried, 
“Hear, hear!” and then there followed general applause. 

“We have paid too much attention to the priestly 
office, and too little to the prophetic,” continued. the 
soldier parson. “Preaching is not second in importance 
to the office of the priest. We are never going to get 
the man in the street if we do not deliver the gospel. 
There are men in our ministry who think far more of 
the rubric of the Prayer Book than they do of the salva- 
tion of a man’s soul. A man who was dying on: the 
battlefield asked a chaplain for communion. The chap- 
lain asked him if he was confirmed. ‘The man said, ‘No.’ 
The chaplain said, “Then I can’t give it you.’ That isa 
true incident. Doesn’t it humble us all to hear of such 
a thing? I say the Church should be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of acknowledging a man like that.” 

An American, Right Rev. J. N. McCormick, LL,.D., 
of Western Michigan, gave the opening sermon for the 
Synod, and afterward spoke at a great meeting in Massey 
Hall. Bishop McCormick (chaplain) enlivened the pro- 
ceedings. He was received by a standing audience, and 
was wildly applauded when he stated in opening that 
by June 30, if nothing happened to prevent it, and he 
did not think anything could happen, there would be 
eighty divisions of American troops fighting in France, 
an army of perhaps 3,500,000 men. Amid laughter he 
proceeded to tell of the fears that had been entertained 
by many prominent people in the United States that when 
the American soldiers crossed the Atlantic they would: 
be inclined to boast. Imagine how relieved he was when 
in England the people spoke of “the astonishing modesty 
of the United States soldiers.” 

The Bishop thrilled the vast audience with his story 
of the American victory at Chateau Thierry. “Just as 
it was the Canadians who kept the Germans from taking 
the Channel ports, it was the Americans who kept the 
Germans from taking Paris—and don’t forget it!” he ex- 
claimed amid cheers. The French were astonished at 
the. marksmanship of the American soldiers when they 
were picking up the German dead on the field of Chateau 
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Thierry, hundreds of the enemy being shot through the 
head and heart. ‘he American soldier is going to be as 
good as the Canadian soldier,” said the speaker, and 
he told the story that at the second battle of the Marne 
a French general said, “Your American soldiers are just 
as good as the Canadians.” ‘They would be very well 
satisfied, said Bishop McCormick, if the United States 
troops in France could keep up the record which had 
been set for them in the past four years by the splendid 
men from Canada. 

In the interest of accuracy, now that so much is said 
(of truth and error) as to Gen. Pershing, the Bishop’s 
allusion to him and his faith may be timely. He cor- 
rected a story to the effect that Gen. Pershing, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States forces, had been 
confirmed in France. He said that Gen. Pershing was 
confirmed in the Philippines and is a member of the 
Church in Cheyenne, Wyo., and the first star on the 
service-flag of that church was for Gen. Pershing. He 
was a regular communicant there. Speaking of the re- 
ligious work at the front, the Bishop said that in every 
Y. M. C. A. tent with the American forces there is a 
photograph of Gen. Pershing with the following mes- 
sage to the troops from the General underneath: “Hard- 
ship will be your lot, but trust in God and he will give 
you comfort. Temptation will befall you, but the teach- 
ing of our Saviour will give you strength. Let your 
valor as a soldier and your conduct as a man be an 
inspiration to your comrades.” 

Once more, Canon Woodcock, who proved a leading 
speaker. He said: “The returned soldier is the man 
on the street,” said Capt. Woodcock. “Some people 
have the idea that the men in the trenches are all con- 
verted, and that they are thinking of nothing but God 
and the world to come. ‘The fact is, the trench is a 
test, in which some men are made better and some are 
made worse. ‘There are any amount of weak men in 
the Canadian forces. I have found one thing: that 
there is no opposition to religion among the men. But 
they. know little about it, because they have never been 
taught religion in their homes, at their mother’s knees. 
There is no religion in the average homes in Canada. 
There are no atheists among them; they believe abso- 
lutely in God.” 

To ministers and laity I offer only a Scriptural com- 
ment: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” ‘These 
are prophetic days. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Organize Wood-gathering Clubs 


ACING a semi-fireless winter, one becomes es- 
} pecially observant of the acres and acres of dead, or 

half-dead, wood lying all about in the woodlands of 
America. One can hardly take a stroll in any direction 
in the country without passing fallen trees, or large 
branches wrenched off by severe storms, and upturned 
stumps which have.a large amount of neglected heating 
power in them. ‘The live wood, of course, has more; 
but the livest men, physically, are off tending the fires 
of liberty, and it hence behooves us to utilize such wind- 
falls as may be more accessible to those who are not 
strong enough to chop down the live trees. 

Just now there is an unusual abundance of fallen 
wood all about the country as a consequence of last 
winter’s and this summer’s storms. ‘This wood is often 
broken up in pieces which women and boys might gather 
and put in some lumber-box wagon to be hauled wherever 
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it will meet the most crying needs for fuel. Women 
and boys have shown themselves capable of becoming 
captains of almost any kind of industry, and it is quite 
within possibility that they may warm up the chilly 
places ahead of us this winter by organizing in each 
town a waste-wood ‘committee to gather and distribute 
all the fallen wood of each town. ‘To meet this effort 
of the wood-gatherers, there should be—wherever it 
is possible—a return of the old air-tight box stove (with 
a dish of water on it), whose generous capacity for 
giving out heat endears it to the memory of many who 
have suffered from the chilly reserve of hot-water radi- 
ators. In open fireplaces and kitchen stoves the fallen 
wood may also help serve its country. 

If some of the branches need to be cut up, why not 
allow the girls and boys to substitute a few vigorous 
exercises with the buck-saw for the usual gymnastic pro- 
gramme? Any exercise taken with some productive end 
in view is vastly more beneficial and thrifty than if 
taken solely for the effect of the exercise itself. Even a 
cat instinctively seems to know that, when she plays cuff- 
and-bite with her kittens, to develop their muscle. It 
would be painful to see a kitten stand up stiffly in the 
middle of a floor and mechanically thrust out a right 
paw ten times and then a left one ten for gymnastic 
practice. Man is the only animal who can be made 
to do anything so droll and thriftless. Consider the 
vast number of productive occupations which bring into 
play all the muscles of the body! Picking up sticks, 
fallen boughs and branches would furnish a fine set of 
torso movements. Some of the fallen pine boughs— 
which are full of good burning pitch—are so brittle that 
they may be broken up in the woods by merely giving 
them a resounding whack on some near-by boulder or 
stone. The length of the sticks thus made may not be 
uniform, but there is no vital reason why they 
should be. It is often more convenient to have some 
little sticks to use in a kitchen stove, as any house- 
wife knows. ‘This diversion also furnishes for the arms 
a fine exercise, which may later be supplemented by the 
use of the buck-saw on such pieces as resist the more ~ 
elementary method of chopping. 

A band of congenial wood-gatherers, scouring the 
autumnal forests, ought to get as much sport out of such 
a campaign as they would chestnutting. In any strip 
of woodland or pasture, there are always scores of 
other things worth looking at besides the wood one in- 
tends to collect. Between the lines of one’s quest there 
is always so much of Nature’s script on mosses, ferns, 
and flowers. Any cause which lures one to the woods is a 
good one. After tasting the Gilpin-like pleasure of wood- 
gathering, one may come to feel as much anticipative 
glee at the call, “Let’s go fuelling, wood-gathering, or 
stumping !” as one may have felt in the more nimble days, 
when a comrade gave the cheerful challenge, “Iet’s go 
chestnutting !’’ 

Lastly, by whatever fire one sits in the coming winter, 
it will be well to remember that there will be far more 
danger from colds and all kinds of epidemics if one 
sits in a close room, with windows all closed, breathing 
over the air already poisoned by several breathings. 
If one has no fire at all, one will still be warmer—and 
far more protected from all kinds of ills—if one has a 
window open to admit a constant supply of fresh air to 
replace the constant exhaustion of the supply that can- 
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not be avoided if one goes on breathing. If one cannot 
get heat from stoves or radiators, keep the window open, __ 


just the same, but put on, if need be, one’s heaviest 
winter clothes so that the lungs may be supplied with 
pure air. . . ey PC ata 
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HOWEVER, it is not of the coming or going of emi- 
nent or valiant visitors from abroad or the precise form 
that social life in state and diplomatic circles will take this 
season or of the filling of diplomatic posts in Europe that 
the average man in the capital thinks to-day. Economically 
considered, life to him is more of a problem than ever, 
despite all the investigations and edicts of authorities 
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To-day at the Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


WasHincton, D.C., 
September 21. 


PRINCE AXEL OF DENMARK, a commander in 
the navy of his nation, has come and gone. The légion- 


naires from France 


charged with the housing and feeding of the people, 


have had their day of 
glory ranging from the 
homage of the picka- 
ninny in the street up 
through the man on the 
sidewalk to the society 
leader in her drawing- 
room and the President 
in the White House. The 
diplomats are coming 
back from shore and 
mountain resorts, and 
the round of “functions” 
has begun. Of course in 
this circle there is excep- 
tional interest in the 
nomination to the Court 
of St. James of Mr. 
John W. Davis to take 
the place so well filled by 
Mr. Page. The selection, 
like that of Lord Read- 
ing for the post of Brit- 
ish Ambassador, seems 
to have been dictated 
chiefly if not solely by 
the fitness of the man 
for the special duties of 
the task now and during 
the post-war years. Like 


Lord Reading, Mr. Davis 


is a lawyer of highest 
standing, with a long 
record of experience in 
doing government work 
which has given him in- 
sight into problems of 
international law. ‘The 
very fact that when 
nominated he was on his 
way to Switzerland to 
conduct important pre- 
peace negotiations with 
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Our Investment in Victory 


The President Launches 
the Fourth Liberty Loan 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Again the Government comes to the people 
of the country with the request that they lend 
their money, and lend it upon a more liberal 
scale than ever before, in order that the great 
war for the rights of America and the libera- 
tion of the world may be prosecuted with ever 
increasing vigor to a victorious conclusion. 
And it makes the appeal with the greatest 
confidence because it knows that every day it 


‘is becoming clearer and clearer to thinking 


men throughout the nation that the winning 
of the war is an essential investment. The 
money that is held back now will be of little 
use or value if the war is not won and the 
selfish masters of Germany are permitted to 
dictate what America may and may not do. 
Men in America, besides, have from the first 
until now dedicated both their lives and their 
fortunes to the vindication and maintenance 
of the great principles and objects for which 
our Government was set up. They will not 
fail now to show the world for what their 
wealth was intended. 


especially those who are 
indispensable for carry- 
ing on the Government’s 
work. It would not be 
at all strange, as one of 
the Senators already has 
formally suggested in 
Congress, if there were 
a necessity for a disper- 
sion of some of the de- 
partments to other cities, 
after the manner of Mr. 
Schwab’s exodus to 
Philadelphia. But when 
you have mentioned Bal- 
timore, where else could 
the new exodus set its 
goal? This part of the 
world is not as rich in 
urban centres as Eastern 
Massachusetts is. More- 
over, it is folly to talk 
of decentralizing admin- 
istration and scattering 
the agencies of the Na- 
tion just at the time 
when unity of action and 
ease in consultation are 
most needed—and most 
thoroughly practised in 
national history, it is a 
pleasure to add. 
Fortunately there are 
some good omens for the 
morrow that will lessen 
the strain that the winter 
will bring to war work- 
ers whether veterans or 
novices. Local transit 
may cost a trifle more, 
but the passengers prob- 
ably will have a much 
wider transfer system. 
Markets and marketmen 


Germany indicates his 
rank, and the trust that 
Secretary Lansing, who 
is his intimate friend, 
and the President have 
in his acuteness and his 
reliability. Like his predecessor, this new ambassador is 
a native of the country south of Washington, but he has 
come to be one of those Americans about whom it 
cannot be said truly that they are either Northerners or 
Southerners. In reverting to the legal type of mind for 
use in London at the present historic moment the Presi- 
dent is only doing what Lincoln did when he sent Charles 
Francis Adams, or what Mr. Cleveland did when he de- 
spatched Mr. Bayard there. This is not the time for 
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authors of renown to be given the London assignment ; 


and this is said with full appreciation of the record that 
‘Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hay made. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


CSE SSSSES SSS Tees Ss: 


are being forced to allow 
competition in buying 
produce from the near- 
by producers. Restaurant 
keepers are being given 
ukases as to the permis- 
sible cost to consumers of necessary foods like milk. 
In so far as costs of service arise from scarcity of help 
they are to be reduced by the enlistment of women from 
the homes who are responding to appeals for part-time 
workers in department stores and in other retail shops. 
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FOR THE CHURCHES of the city the season ahead 
raises serious problems, not all of them new, but all of 
them graver because of the coming of a time when a 
larger number of persons who are strangers must be 
taught what hospitality means, whether acting as host 
or as gust. The summer has not been an inactive one for 
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many of the churches. Open-air services and “com- 
munity sings” of a patriotic-religious sort have met the 
problem partly if not wholly. They stir the emotions, and 
they fit in well with the plans of soldiers and sailors and 
their young women companions for the twilight hours 
of the languorous days of summer. But a time approach- 
eth when thousands of persons who are without church 
homes and who are not likely to be pew-renters will 
knock at the doors of the churches asking for a more 
nutritious diet of a homiletical sort than the summer menu 
provides. Will they get it? and will pew-owners and 
pew-holders meet the opportunity and welcome the new- 
comers, assuming the preacher feeds them? 


OF COURSE, from the standpoint of world politics 
the outstanding event in the city during the past fort- 
night has been the laconic, lucid, and thwarting reply of 
the President to the peace proffer of Austria. It did not 
make quite as much commotion here as it might have 
done, had it not been preceded by other acts indicating 
that when the mind and the will of the President agree 
on action he has a swiftness and vigor of “come-back” 
that make him a very dangerous man to take liberties 
with on the assumption that he is “slow.” If the New 
York Times “guessed” that Mr. Wilson was going to 
palaver and therefore wrote its amazing “pacifist” edi- 
torial, it needs a new reader of character in its editorial 
chair. However, it is seldom that this journal lapses 
into a blunder of the kind, and its many excellences 
year in and year out will count for it now at a time 
when newspapers need friends. 


WASHINGTON really is very much _ interested, 
though you would not know from her press, in the 
charges brought against Arthur Brisbane and the Times 
by the Custodian of Alien Property, A. Mitchell Palmer. 
It is a sidelight on the chapter of American journalistic 
history which began by having a saffron hue and as 
time has gone on has changed to black. The war has 
many pregnant chapters to be written as soon as the 
military victory can be won; and one of them will be the 
story of the test that journalists throughout the world 
either met or failed to meet as they were given the 
chance by Germany to enter or to decline to enter the 
ranks of the “kept,” “venal” journals of Europe, the 
‘Americas, and Asia. Lenine has not been the only con- 
temporary Judas. Prostitution of the body by women 
is bad; but prostitution of intellect by men is worse, and 
more frequent. 


JOHN R. MOTT, the Foch of the joint-soliciting cam- 
paign which the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
K. of C., the Salvation Army, and similar agencies are to 
start after the next Liberty Loan is out of the way, has 
been in the city a good deal of late. It has required more 
negotiations, diplomacy, and use of authority in high 
places to get this unified drive agreed upon and initiated, 
than most people imagine. The Y. M. C. A. is loyally 
supporting the plan now, but it is not doing it jubilantly. 
But it is going to be worth a good deal to the country 
to see Jew, Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Salvationist 
speaking from the same platform, for essentially the same 
work. 

The national conference of the Roman Catholic clergy 
and laity of the country who are specialists in charity and 
penal labors has been in session during the past week. 
Topics of the addresses have been very contemporary, 
dealing with war and post-war issues; and the speakers 


have, in ‘many cases, been men of highest authority in 


official administrative circles, men charged with care of 
the nation’s finest humanitarian activities. ‘The meetings 
were held at the Catholic University at Brooklands. 
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Immanence 


A rose I hold that whispers fragrantly 
Of Him whose heart it shows; 

So can I better pray 
To Him who made the rose. 


With roses near He seems not far away— 
For every petal glows 

With life that took its pulse 
From Him who made the rose. 


Sometimes I hear Him answer tenderly 
(I surely understand) 

For He is very near 
With roses in my hand. 


With fragrance, form, and damask petals soft, 
He speaks so gently clear, 

Though still as dreams His voice, 
I cannot fail to hear. 


“ Dear child of mine, I made the rose for all 
My children ’neath the blue; 

My very breath of love 
Its fragrance breathes on you. 


“T may not lift the veil that hides my face 
Until the mighty strands 

Of untold centuries 
Are loomed upon my hands. 


“Yet close I come as loving sunbeams warm, 
That bid the flowers unfold; 

Or morning dew that gems 
The king-cup’s shining gold. 


“Through myriad leagues my vassal sun beams down 
The green-clad world to bless— 

And all the sons of men 
His cheering rays caress, 


‘Tf he may touch so tenderly your hand, 
Though far he dwells above, 

Have I less power to come 
As close to those I love?”’ 


Then shadows flee and faith’s deep afterglow 
Of peace dispels all fear; 

’Tis easy to be glad 
With whispering roses near. 


The Art World. Ellen Burns Sherman. 


This Year’s Work of Our Churches 


The divine obligation imposed upon the minister and 
his people to vindicate God’s outraged right 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, D.D. 


HE demands that will be made upon ministers of 
| religion during the church-year that has just begun 
will be the severest possible. ‘They will be asked 
by a nation that has ventured its all for an Ideal, whether 
they have any genuine, any passionate, faith in the Ideal, 
and in the Ideal as the divine, actually existing Real. 
They will be asked by a people set in indignation against — 
barbaric iniquity, whether they are capable of indignation 
against iniquity. They will be asked by this Republic. 
which has sworn on its honor to scorn a peace that is not — 
established upon justice, whether they know what justice — 
is, and whether they are fit to sustain the freemen who > 
are fighting for it. ‘They will be asked finally by men 
and women who stand near or within the shadow of 
grief and loss to interpret grandly and sublimely the — 
meaning of suffering and death in man’s experience and 
in God’s design. In the face of demands like these the — ve: 
mere professional conventionalities—the glib phrase, the —__ 
rounded discourse, the whole air and attitude of the 
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expert skilled in his métier—count of themselves next to 
nothing. What will be required of you, wielders of the 
prophets’ word, will be answers to such questions as 
these: What grasp of mind have you for comprehending 
this moment of history? Do you understand what is at 
stake ; or do you, on the strength of some dogmatic incan- 
tation, refuse to see that anything is at stake? What have 
you to say to your country in this climax of its history? 
Do you perceive that this nation has accepted vicarious 
sacrifice for the healing of mankind; or are you trifling 
with the blasphemous slander that America is at war 
from motives base and sordid? What place in your 
theology have sacrifice, sorrow, death, and immortality ; 
or have you a literally God-forsaken theology in which 
these mighty realities hold no place at all? What is in 
you of depth, of the wisdom of long thought and varied 
experience, of sympathy, of generosity ?. What is in you? 
Out with it, that. we may know what kind of soul it is 
that utters speech to this world in the name of God! 


E who are ministers may well feel overwhelmed at 
these high requirements put to us by the conscience 
of our people. It is an hour of judgment for us. We 
have neglected study and hence fall short when we would 
interpret the majesty and massiveness of present events. 
We have neglected something greater than study, and 
therefore we stumble in our speech when we strive 
to tell the broken-hearted of the sublimity of their sor- 
row, and reveal to the heroic the immortal significance 
of sacrifice. And the heaviest consciousness of all, per- 
haps, is this, that we—though not by our own choice— 
are speaking of ideals here in safety and comfort, while 
the common man who went to and fro without pretence 
is lying in mud, is charging through flying metal, is 
gasping out his life on the fields of France. This is his 
service to ideals. And it is our calling to preach upon 
ideals! 

God help us! may well be the cry of our hearts. What 
can we do to justify our existence and to fulfil our voca- 
tion? may well be the question of our souls. | 

What can we do? In the first place we can make 
our churches, more than ever before, sanctuaries for the 
soul. Religion has ever been and must ever be a daring 
thing. It denies to sorrow the power to extinguish hope. 
It challenges grief with an ass@rtion of deathless love. It 
defies death. It attacks wickedness. In the wrecks of 
time it affirms eternity; in the solitude of the spirit it 
announces the presence and companionship of God. 
This majestic burden of the ever-living gospel we are 
called upon this year to utter forth with such power and 
fervor as we never could command before. We shall 
fulfil the first of the heavy commandments laid on us, 
if in this spirit we become spokesmen of the eternal God 
to our brethren, some of whom cannot see him for their 
tears. 

Secondly, we can make our churches fostering-places 
for the moral fervor that stirs to-day in the heart of 
America. We can and we ought to cry aloud against the 
recreance that would make an iniquitous peace, Let us 
understand realities and let us call things by their right 
names. ‘This autumn and winter we shall see heaven 
and earth moved by the autocracies we are fighting, to 
seduce us into apostasy from our pledged purposes in 
making war. Though there remains in Belgium not a 
gold coin in the banks, not a woolen blanket in a Belgian 
home, not a woman’s ornament of more than a few 
francs value, we shall be asked to make a peace that 


calls for no restitution and no punishment. So shall we 
be asked with many pious whinings of clever hypocrites 
4 ‘not to retain our anger at the murders perpetrated by 


ubmarines, or the sinking of hospital-ships ; not to exact 
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penalty for the enslavement of the young women of 
Northern France, or for the systematic bombing of 
hospitals; but to let bygones be bygones, and in sight 
of the devastation in France and Belgium, and within 
a few months’ memory of the women and children of the 
Lusitania and of the Sussex, to make such a peace as 
will encourage crowned criminals to repeat similar ‘in- 
famies in the future. We shall be tempted to that. 
What have you to say, you custodians of justice? What 
word will come from your pulpits, you who are pre- 
sumed to have enough mind to distinguish between 
righteous love and maudlin condonation? You are con- 
fronted with the crime of the ages. See that you help 
to have it atoned for. If in your neighborhood any 
man stands for public office on a platform of covert 
treason or dishonor; any man who does not know what 
a crime is when he sees it, and has not character enough 
to demand that it be repaired to the utmost,—let him 
not be defeated or exposed without your help. If we 
have any duty now, it is to clear the eye and invigorate 
the arm of Justice. ‘Then when the scales are even let 
the intercourse of peoples be ruled by the presidency 
of love. But God himself cannot forgive until con- 
trition changes the heart and reparation proves the 
purpose. 

Again, a minister can do a great service to his .com- 
munity by a course of public lectures on the historic 
controversies that will be considered at the congress of 
peace. Americans ought to know the historic justifica- 
tion for France’s protest against the theft of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the basis of her claim for the return of 
these provinces. ‘The stupid and illiterate statement is 
made that France has no justification save her coveting 
of the mines in Lorraine. Tell your community the 
truth in the matter. If nothing else, read to your audi- 
ence the immortal and most moving protest of the dep- 
uties of Alsace and Lorraine as they said farewell to 
France in 1871. So with Bohemia, the nation whose 
history is sadder than the history of Poland. We should 
know the glorious story of the Czechs and on what 
grounds their noble rebellion rests against the most re- 
actionary of all states and all dynasties. 


| Opec of all, the minister may do a helpful work by a 
sober and serious study of ways and means of recon- 
struction. I do not mean that he should let fly his mil- 
lennial and apocalyptic fancy. ‘The cheapest and taw- 
driest of all trades is that of building out of mere words 
ideal futures and celestial commonwealths. But with 
gravity and practical judgment to point out paths to bet- 
terment may well be a worthy and inspiring task. Chris- 
tian unity seems to me the most imperative of these re- 
constructive subjects. Have we liberals anything to offer 
toward this need? I should very much like to see it sys- 
tematically stated just what we have to offer. Again, 
what a lesson is the organized deviltry of Bolshevism! 
How solemnly that points the lesson that you cannot 
build an ideal state by turning its population into thieves! 
Inasmuch as there are a good many in America who 
think you can, the lesson is not superfluous. 

So profound are these questions, so rich these oppor- 
tunities, that it appears, after all, that we ministers can 
justify our existence in this hour of fate and on this 
shaken earth. We are to teach; we are to inspire; we 
are to console. We are to strive to lead an afflicted 
world to God. And what is God? Most awful Justice, 
with whom rests the vindication of outraged right! For- 
giving Love to the broken in spirit! Source of hope 
when all other hope has gone! Eternal Life when death 
has done its worst! You are spokesmen of his; in this 
consciousness open your lips and speak! 

‘ 
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In an Auld Licht Kirk 


i: Bae er Be 
Or thing was clear,—those who designed this 


place of worship believed in simplicity. There 
was no stained glass, no organ, and no choir. ‘The 
walls were bare of ornament, and there were neither 
cushions nor carpets. All was plain, substantial, and 
clean as the wind from the mountains which played about 
its portal. Yet within this lowly temple brooded the 
spirit of peace. 
“Here holy thoughts a light had shed 
From many a radiant face, 
And prayers of tender hope had spread 
A perfume through the place.” 
In silence the worshippers entered, took their places, 
and, robed in reverence, composed themselves for the con- 
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congregations and for small, on high days and on ordi- 
nary ; and plainly he loved the part he played. 

A few psalms, a few brief prayers, readings from the 
Sacred Book, and a sermon,—these were the time-tried 
staffs chosen for enabling thought to climb to the infinite 
heights. 

And what, in an auld licht kirk, might one expect by 
way of a sermon? A discourse on predestination and 
election? or a warning against Biblical criticism? or a 
dissertation on acceptance of the Atonement as essential 
to salvation? No, it was none of these. It was a sermon 
of the kind that keeps churches alive ; a simple, wholesome 
homily on the need, in face of the suffering and distress 
of these dark days, of keeping one’s vision clear. For 
some twenty minutes the preacher spoke earnestly and 
well; in a fine peroration exhorting his hearers to take 
the message home to themselves, and, weaving it into the 


Democracy’s Great Text-book 
JACOB W. RICHARDSON 


Why is the New Testament the best, the truest, and 
the greatest text-book of democracy? 


Because what the Master of life taught for indi- 
vidual man is also true for collective man, for each 
nation, and for the world of nations. Because the law 
of love, the supreme law of all individual life that 
really is life-—of The Life,—is also the supreme 
law, the only lord and sovereign, of democracy’s life. 


Political democracy is now on the eve of world- 
wide application. It is about to triumph over au- 
tocracy and to supersede all other forms of govern- 
ment. And the sword and the ideals of democracy 
are going to conquer because that sword is the sword 
of love even while it slayeth, and because those ideals 
are the ideals of love. 


Political democracy spells equality, harmony, co- 
operation, mutual self-restraint, or self-limitation of 
otherwise lawless powers, and the liberty that comes 
of such ways of love. It spells these things for each 
and for all,—for the relations between citizen and 
citizen, between each citizen and the people as a 


whole (i. e., the state), between nation and nation, and 
between each nation and the world of nations. 


Political democracy spells the recognition and the 
realization of all-around political interdependence, as 
the only possible way in which our political life can 
become really organic and can insure its own im- 
mortality. For man, as for men, Love is, indeed, the 
way, the truth, and the life. 


For democracy is collective self-rule. It is a self- 
governing whole made up of self-governing individ- 
uals and self-governing peoples. And, whether with 
individuals or with nations, self-rule always means 
both self-expression and self-restraint. Wherefore, 
in order to enter this majestic life of immortal human 
organization, each citizen and each nation must be 
“born again,” as the Scripture hath it, i. e., they must 
be born of the spirit of love. Only thus can they 
really and lastingly rule themselves. 


Not only because democracy means brotherhood, 
but also because it simply cannot realize itself unless 
it remains loyal to love, is democracy a genuinely 
Christian proposition. It is Christianity applied to the 
affairs of organized hugianity, and Christianity of 
the very same import to the sons of men as that 
which the New Testament teaches for individual 
humanity. . 


templation of things unseen and eternal. They were few, 
and all elderly, the faithful remnant of a dying cause. 
Long ago they had known the joy of crowded meetings, 
the memory of which still remained an inspiration; but 
through time their numbers had diminished; friends and 
comrades had gone, some to other lands, and many to 
their long rest; and now the slanting sunbeams fell on 
these aged few who, loyal to the faith of their youth, 
were keeping their banner flying with praiseworthy per- 
sistence. 

Their lives were hard, their faces were marked by toil 
and sorrow; yet with quiet confidence they raised their 
voices in the psalm,— 

“T to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid.” 

The singing was led by the precentor, a picturesque 
patriarch whose eyes were dreamy with the light of other 
days. Seated below the pulpit, his gaze wandered to this 
pew and to that, as though he saw again those old friends 
who once were there and who now were no more. He 
had led the time for more than thirty years, for large 


fabric of their own lives, strive to win the habit of look- 
ing beyond the passing clouds toward the eternal Light. 

After the sermon came another psalm,— 

“God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid.” 
Then followed the benediction. 

And as the humble gathering dispersed, some of the 
rugged faces were touched with a tender gleam, as though 
—was it fancy ?—looking toward the light meant, for 
them, looking forward to the not far-distant day when 
they, the sorrow and mystery of this world left behind, 
would pass through the veiled portal into the light beyond 
and be reunited to their beloved ones. The everlasting 
hills were bathed in glory; the afternoon sun rested on 
the little kirk, and scented winds played round about it; 
and we came away feeling uplifted by contact with these 
simple-hearted worshippers who, travelling on life’s 


dusty highway, had found the footpath which leads 


ao silent avenues into the presence of the Most 
ite cae 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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In Honor fF America 


In Antithesis to Rossetti’s “‘On the Refusal of 
Aid Between Nations”’ 


Not that the earth is changing, O my God! 
Not that her brave democracies take heart 
To share, to rule her treasure, to impart * 
The wine to those who long the wine-press trod; 
Not therefore trust we that beneath Thy nod, 
Thy silent benediction, even now 
In gratitude so many nations bow, 
So many poor: not therefore, O my God! 


But because living men for dying man ! 
Go to a million deaths, to deal one blow; 
And justice speaks one great compassionate tongue; 
And nation unto nation calls, “One clan 
We succorers are, one tribe!” By this we know 
Our earth holds confident, steadfast, being young. 
London Times. Alice Meynell. 


Notes Made on a Juniper Hill 


What signs of progress in religion an obserber remarks in 
the serenity of a closing bacation 


MILES HANSON 


season, and I am seated on the top of a juniper-coy- 

ered hill. To my right an inlet of the sea reaches far 
up the land; before me a little valley leads down to a bay 
dotted with boats moving idly with the gentle swell; and 
to my left over a dark spruce wood another inlet gleams 
and glitters in the rising sun. 

The water to the left looks like a mirror, and reflects 
the browny-green of the fields, the dark shades of the 
woods, and the tiny point of a white spire of a village 
church. ‘There are no sounds except the short whistle 
of a song-sparrow and the hum of a few flies. A rake 
stands in the middle of a half-lead hay crop, and the oxen 
that yesterday dragged the loaded wagon lie in the pas- 
ture. It is a day of rest and quietude, a day of peace, a 
day when one feels wrapped about with the presence of 
God. 

This suggests to me that we are all too parochial, too 
apt to live in one little cove and think that that is the uni- 
verse. ‘T'rue, the wide view is composed of many feat- 
ures. ‘There is the dark wood in the gloomy shade of 
which are many treelets done to death in the struggle 
lightward; there is the cove facing the tide, wherein is 
piled up a collection of driftwood, the aftermath of a 
bygone storm; and there is the sandy little beach where 
the clear water makes of itself a beautiful lens through 
which one sees enlarged the varicolored pebbles. 


I is early Sunday morning, at the end of the vacation 


WHEN Is A SERMON Too Lonc 


I have read in the Christian Guardian a clever article 
on “Laymen and Sermonic Surgery.” The lay members 
of the Toronto Methodist Episcopal Conference had a 
serious consultation and recommended that ten or fifteen 
minutes be cut off the sermon. The writer of the article 
asks, “From which end shall the surgeon’s knife take off 
the slice?” A noisy little engine soon gets up steam, but 
a heavy Mallet takes some time to get its strokes going 
steadily home. The Mallets will all be at a disadvantage 
if we cut off the getting-up-steam-or-go time. No, there 


is no setting of a time to a sermon. A good one is too 


short if it is an hour long, and a poor one is too long 
peat tat le 
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however short it is. ‘The worst of it is, when we are in 
a poor lead, like the miner, we go on hoping that by and 
by we shall make a good strike and so redeem ourselves 
from failure. 


Norep UNITARIAN WHO WAS ONCE A FRIAR 


Unitarianism lost one of its great figures in the passing 
of Rev. Charles Hargrove, for thirty-six years minister 
of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, England. Mr. Hargrove was 
originally a Dominican friar doing mission work. After 
ten years of labor, largely influenced by the teachings of 
Dr. Martineau, he severed his connection with Rome and 
ultimately succeeded Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter at Leeds. 
At the close of his thirty-third anniversary he said :— 


Despite extraordinary instances of clerical longevity 
and vigor of mind and body to extreme age, it is certain 
that three-score-and-ten is a pretty safe limit of a min- 
ister’s best, if indeed it is not—as some would say—too 
advanced a one. How it will fare with me—whether I 
shall welcome more anniversaries and my services still 
be welcome to the congregation, or this be the end—I 
am not at all concerned to know. If I could be assured 
of ten years more of active ministry I should not be the 
better for it, nor if I were told that this year would be 
my last should I for’ myself be distressed. Time passes 
quickly as we grow older, and ten years does not seem 
much, and the end is near in any case.... Some I 
know think too highly of me, and I have more than once 
been surprised to discover how much my services were 
valued. Some don’t think highly of me at all, and I am 
one of them, and so cannot at all complain of their dis- 
satisfaction. I have just one defence to make to myself 
and to them. I think I have done what I could, do still 
what I can. If I were another and a better man I should 
have done far more with such large opportunities. ... 
confess, on the whole I am fairly satisfied with my re- 
trospect of the years.... I have written these lines, 
not knowing if I may have another suitable occasion for 
so unburdening my heart. I wish to leave it on record 
that were I now about to die, it would be in thanking 
God for the grand years he has given me here, and con- 
scious that in the way of recompense and honor I have 
had more than I deserve. In what mood I shall die I 
know not, but now while I still enjoy health and am in 
full possession of my faculties I leave this as my testi- 
mony to Mill Hill Chapel and our Unitarian faith. 


A CHOIR AND CONGREGATION WHICH SANG 


Many years ago, a young man, I happened to be in 
Leeds on a Sunday and I thought I would go to the Uni- 
tarian church. I had never been in such a church before, 
and I felt almost as if I were committing a sin in going. 

I entered, and found myself in a beautiful Gothic 
church which lent itself completely to the spirit of wor- 
ship. Soon a rather priestly-looking man entered the pul- 
pit and announced as opening hymn, one which was new 
to me but which ever since has been a favorite,— 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways!” 


The choir and congregation sang magnificently. I never 
read the hymn without being carried back to that reverent 
singing in Leeds. It is twenty-one years since I heard 
the sermon that day, yet I remember fully the argument. 
The subject was a comparison between the figure of the 
Old Testament who comes from Edom with his garments 
dyed with the blood of his enemies and Jesus standing 
silently before Pilate. The sermon was one of the great 
messages of my life. That day Mill Hill Chapel was to 
me a Holy of Holies. . 
But wHat oF THE BisHop HIMSELF ON THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED 


The Bishop of Hereford preached recently in Carrs- 
lane Chapel, Birmingham, England (Dr. Jowett’s. old 
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church). He said that the Church of England had ceased 
to be national in the old and governing sense. He called 
the churches to an honest and searching review of their 
inherited systems, with the object of casting aside what- 
soever had become unreal and valueless. He was disposed 
to think that every existing church would have to engage 
in an extensive process of destruction within its own bor- 
ders before it could usefully advance beyond them and 
offer to unite with other churches in work of constritc- 
tion. Denominational peculiarities were waning; a new 
consciousness of fundamental agreement was growing in 
every section of the Christian family; and there was a 
deep and growing discontent of the general Christian con- 
science with the existing separations. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN’s CLEAR WorRD ON THE CHURCH 


Christian Work has had a discussion about Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s “Church of the Future.” The letters, all written 
by well-known men, do not help forward his ideal. ‘The 
nearer a writer is to the official centre of the church the 
less committal he is, and the farther from such centre 
the more eager he is for the suggested union. ‘The one 
exception that stands out clearly,— Dr. Washington 
Gladden. That fine hero, who ha’s recently left us, has 
always been far-seeing. He writes :— 


I have read Mr. Rockefeller’s contribution about the 
future of the Church, and I heartily accept the whole of 
it. I am ready to join Mr. Rockefeller’s church, to-day, 
without waiting for any. Indeed, I have always been a 
member of it, and could not be required to change a sen- 
tence of my creed, to qualify for full and regular mem- 
bership. 


We are all more or less parochial, and we all find it 
difficult to look at the world through others’ eyes. Most 
of us ministers fail to grasp the ideas of “the man in the 
street,” and never really find their viewpoint as regards 
the church. If I were autocrat in the church, I would 
introduce a new obligation. When a minister has been in 
harness fifteen years, | would make him retire from his 
work for four years, and compel him during that time to 
earn his money in some other vocation, preferably by 
manual labor. During those four years he would hear 
some things about the Church that would be new and not 
too agreeable for him, and at their conclusion he would 
be a sadder and wiser man. I know, for I have been 
there, and those four years helped me as much as my 
seven years in college. 


MEN ARE Reavy For Mort tHan MINISTERS THINK 


Far more ready than we think are men for a church like 
Dr. J. Fort Newton’s former congregation at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. This church makes no creed or rite a test of 
fellowship, but invites men and women of all creeds— 
and such as have been unable to attain to any firm assur- 
ance—to unite in mutual respect and good-will, founded 
upon freedom, friendship, and fraternity in religion—a 
union of those who seek the Truth which makes men 
free, the Faith that makes men faithful, and the Love 
that is more than life. 

Far more encouraging than the Christian Work’s sym- 
posium are tidings from Scotland. There the Church of 
Scotland is engaged in drawing up a new constitution, 
and these proposals the Church is sending to the United 
Free Church to discuss. It is somewhat new for a great 
church to draw up a new constitution and then to send it 
to another communion to discuss. Should the latter body 
report favorably, it will not be long before there will be 
another great church reunion in Scotland. As Scotland 
leads the world in educational matters, so it also appears 
that it may lead in matters pertaining to the Church. 
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Personal Reminiscences 


Of Some Distinguished Unitarian Clergymen Whom i 
Knew Forty-fibe Years Ago 


° ABRAM WALTER STEVENS 


V 


The forthcoming issue of the Register will contain the 
closing chapter of Mr. Stevens’s reminiscences. His ob- 
servations, on the men of the so-called Radical move- 
ment in the Unitarian Church, will be found the most 
engaging and significant of all his chapters. ‘The one 
unfailing characteristic, our friends must have noted, is 
the markedly fair attitude of the author. The reader will 
bear in mind as he follows these reminiscences that 
they are based upon actual acquaintance with the 
clergymen mentioned. Mr. Stevens does not include 
all but only some of our distinguished Unitarian min- 
isters, because he did not know them all. It»is also 
obvious that in such brief anecdotal paragraphs as these 
there is no consistent attempt at a thorough evaluation of 
the subjects. It is also clearly understood that his im- 
pressions are his own. Other persons would in some 
cases make very different observations and they would 
be right from their viewpoint. ‘The articles are inter- 
esting not least of all for their sidelights on probably 
the most remarkable association of protagonists of free 
religion in the modern era.—Epr1ror. 


Hedge in the same professorial chair at Cam- 

bridge, was a veritable peripatetic encyclopedia of 
knowledge, and at the same time a man most dear to the 
heart of his friends. He was the son of a learned father, 
and outdid that father in his own learning; but unlike so 
many learned men Dr. Allen was not in the least pedan- 
tic,—rather was he humble and docile. He was remark- 
ably companionable with both old and young, and could 
impart some interesting information on an extraordi- 
narily large number of subjects. Children loved him, and 


1): JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, successor to Dr. 


_ young men and women were glad to sit at his feet for 


instruction and entertainment. Dr. Allen, by heredity 
and early training, was conservative, but through all his 
life, prolonged into old age, he was always learning and 
always growing. My warm personal friendship with 
Joseph Henry Allen would dictate to me a much longer 
tribute to his memory, but he lives immortally in the love 
and loyalty of those who knew him well. 


Dr. Tuomas Hirt, divided his interest between science 
and theology, leaning rather more to the former than the 
latter. His chief fondness was for mathematics, albeit 
he was quite a learned botanist besides, and in his later 
years devoted a good deal of his time to painting. I once 
heard him seriously say that when he had an unusually 
tough mathematical problem to solve, his custom was to 
get onto his bed, put his feet up as high as possible against 
the wall, and lie there on his back until he had thought it 


out. Dr. Hill was Horace Mann’s successor as president 


of Antioch College, in Ohio, and in 1862 he was called to 
the presidency of Harvard, in which office he remained 
until his resignation in 1868. Later, he was pastor of the 
First Unitarian Society in Portland, Me. 


{ 


Dr. Wirt1amM NEWELL was the Nestor of our Cam- 


bridge clergy, not only as to priority and length of settle-— 
ment, but as to the honeyed wisdom which often fell 
from his lips. His fame was purely local when it might 
have been widely extended, had his ambition been equal — 
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much gentleness, simplicity, and modesty to the point of 
self-effacement consisted with so liberal an endowment 
of intellectual gifts. Like Moses coming down from the 
mount, Dr. Newell “wist not that his face shone”; but 
it did shine with kindness and serenity into the eyes of all 
who beheld it. Though small in stature and most un- 
pretending in manner, he was a noticeable figure on the 
streets of Cambridge, and his placid, sweet countenance 
once seen left behind it a beautiful memory. Dr. Newell 
was for many years the moderator of the Middlesex 
Ministerial Association of Unitarian Ministers, revered 
and affectionately cherished by every member, radical 
or conservative. 


Dr. StepHen G. BuLFincg, in his character as a man 
and a minister, is fit to be mentioned in the same breath 
with Dr. Newell. ‘They were spiritual twins, seemingly 
born of the same heavenly inspiration. Though both of 


them were conservative in their theology, their spirits 


were as broad as the sky—for their conservatism was not 
of the will, but of the sentiments. Neither was a star 
attraction in the pulpit—more shame to the pews that 
they were not, since their sermons and their prayers were 
“as the dew of Hermon” charged with a blessing to 
needy and famishing souls. Dr. Bulfinch’s death was as 
peaceful as his life. He was dressing in the morning, 
when he suddenly fell forward ‘“‘and was not,. for God 
took him.” Dr. Bulfinch was my personal friend, not- 
withstanding that he deplored my radicalism. Once 
when we were taking a walk together, he put his arm 
over my shoulder and said, “Brother Stevens, while I 
don’t believe in your beliefs, I do believe in you; and I 
want you to stay in the ministry.” I was deeply touched 
by his affectionate manner and words, but replied to him: 
“Dr. Bulfinch, I am a peaceable man, and don’t love to 
stir up strife. There are few parishes in the Unitarian 
denomination to-day which would find me an acceptable 
preacher, on account of my anti-supernatural views. 
These views may grow on me, for I don’t mean to stop 
studying and thinking. Therefore, I think it better for 
me to retire to private life, where I shall be responsible 
to nobody but myself.” 


Dr. Rurus P. Sreppins was of quite a different tem- 
perament from these two last-mentioned men, being a 
true clerical Boanerges, “a son of thunder.” He hada 
large body, a big voice, and a mighty presence in the 
pulpit, terrible to sinners and not over-assuring to saints. 
He was a man of mark in his day, being for a long time 
president of the Meadville Theological School, and for a 
brief period president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. At the time when my neighborly and friendly 
acquaintance with him began he was living in Cambridge 
in retirement from active professional life. It is due to 
Dr. Stebbins to say that his moral fibre was composed of 
the stoutest honesty and sincerity. 


Francis TIFFANY was not in my day a Cambridge 
clergyman, but he should be mentioned in connection with 
them inasmuch as he had a near-by settlement in West 
Newton, was a member of the same ministerial associa- 
tion, and was truly eminent in his profession. Mr. 
Tiffany was always and everywhere a most acceptable 
preacher, but perhaps was better known to the public at 
large as a writer of magazine essays, newspaper edi- 
torials, and a book of travels around the world. He was 
scholarly in his accomplishments, had a keen, fertile, and 


well-trained mind, was delightful as a comrade and 
stanchly, loyal as a friend. 


(To be concluded) 
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for freedom and Humanity 
The Memory of Heroes 


Creon: ... For me, whoe’er is called to guide a state, 
' And does not catch at counsels wise and good, 

But holds his peace through any fear of man, 

I deem him basest of all men that are, 

And so have deemed long since; and whosoe’er 

As worthier than his country counts his friend, 

I utterly despise him. I myself 

Would not keep silence, seeing danger come, 

Instead of safety, to my subjects true. 

Nor could I take as friend my country’s foe; 

For this I know, that there our safety lies, 

And sailing while the good ship holds her course, 

We gather friends around us. By these rules 

And such as these do I maintain the state. 

And now I come, with edicts, close allied 

To these in spirit, for my citizens, 

Concerning those two sons of C&dipus; 

Eteocles, who died in deeds of might 

Illustrious, fighting for our fatherland, 

To honor him with sepulture, all rites 

Duly performed that to the noblest dead 

Of right belong. Not so his brother; 

... Never, if I can help, 

Shall the vile have more honor than the just; 

But whoso shows himself my country’s friend, 

Living or dead, from me shall honor gain. 


—Sophocles (Antigone) (443 B.c.). 


ditioned on our power to forget death. Our dead lay 

_cotfined in our hearts. We hesitated to speak of 
them, as we should have hesitated to ask our friends to 
go with us to a grave, a visit that for ourselves was 
either a duty or a solace, but might have hurt the sen- 
sibilities of others. Such conduct was to shun death, not 
to accept it. It was not death that killed our loved ones ; 
it was our manner of concealing grief, as if it were a 
thing unclean and painful, abnormal as disease. ‘To-day 
brave grief is a sign of the soul’s health. 

We used to hide away our loved ones from our con- 
versation, denying them that earthly influence that is 
one branch of their burgeoning. ‘To-day when millions 
of mothers grieve, it would be travesty to pretend that 
their lost sons are not their foremost thought. We can- 
not hide away so many dead. Their presence must enter 
our daily talk, must mingle with our daily tasks. At 
last we no longer condemn our dead to graves in a past 
we keep private, at last we allow them their rightful 
place in our present. They have become so great an 
army that their earthly influence cannot be buried. 

We know not what dulling of our present vision the 
future may bring, but for a little while this earth is going 
frankly to hold its homes open to its dead. ... Our 
debt to the Great Design is to weave into the pattern 
both their dream and our new reverence for our own 
destiny. ‘To make each moment granted us pregnant 
with energy because of the light shed on the physical 
sojourn by their death passed, and by our death to come, 
that is to bring into the new world a force to make 
death as creative as it used to be corruptive—Winifred 
Kirkland. : 


a years ago the activity of the world was con- 


PRAYER 


Almighty Father, as we bear in our hearts the precious 
memories of those who have given their lives in complete 
devotion to human liberty, grant that, in a new conse- 
cration, we give ourselves to their unfinished task. Help 
us to confirm that which they have begun, and grant that 
we be worthy of attaining, for Thee, the victory. Amen. 


‘ 
t 


930 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


(Died September 12, 1918) 
Brother-close to the End 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


On Friday, the 13th, came the telegram, 
“He rested last night at five’; and the 
answer went back: “I am almost glad for 
him; but how we shall miss him! How 
many will honor him now!” <A week be- 
fore, he had gone under the surgeon’s 
hand, and could not rally from the opera- 
tion. But before that the strength had 
failed. He had suffered intensely from 
the war,—himself a soldier at the front, 
always his post; but the front for him to- 
day was in the trenches of his own ideals 
of pacifism, which meant seclusion from 
many whom he loved. He came East in 
the early spring this year mainly to see a 
few old friends; and they felt, as they 
watched his slowed step and shadowed 
face, that it might be his good-by to them, 
and that perhaps for that he came. Now 
and again upon the street he had to stop 
and lean against the wall. But there was 
no let-up in his hopes and plans. His 
church-work in Chicago continued bravely 
to the season’s end, when he went to his 
usual summer home among the familiar 
farms at Tower Hill, Wis.,—not this time, 
however, to conduct his summer school of 
poetry, and nature-study and the simple 
life, as had been for many years his way 
of spending the vacation. 

“Tower Hill has been very quiet,’ he 
wrote me a fortnight ago. “No lecturing, 
no lessons, a little poetry-reading on our 


porch, when asked for; busy writing many | 


letters, planning future work. We are seek- 
ing no trouble, trying to live up to a paci- 
fist’s standard, realizing with Robert 
Browning that it is ‘hard to be a Christian.’ 
The Guernsey cows interest, the humming- 
birds’ nest creates excitement. Ruth’s three 
little kiddies make the Hill radiant and 
resonant.... We are ready to go back 


to work. What the winter has in store for | 


us we know not. The turbulence, what- 
ever it is, is not in our own souls, and 
there is work enough at Lincoln Center 
to engage the best there is in us. We hope 
to prove that it has room enough for mili- 
tant and pacifist to live together in unity. 
We are trying the dangerous experiment 
of a pacifist preacher and a divided board 
of trustees. Perhaps there is no place in 


America where free speech and the fra 
ternity of disagreement will have so fair a/| 
try-out as on the platform of the Lincoln | 


Center next winter.” Brotherhood between 
opposed sincerities: honor to both, the 
people and the preacher. 

Then came the telegram. 

A man of Pauline type: “prophet” in 
both senses,—spokesman for God in all good 
causes, and foreteller of the untried vision. 
A free catholic in all things of the spirit, 
apostle of freedom, fellowship, and char- 
acter in religion. Unselfedly devoted to 
ministry and public service. Big-hearted, 
generous, sympathetic, democratic to the 
inmost fibre, human,—a Brother-man; his 
adventures in humanity a wonderful series 
of discovery in the possibilities and charm 
of human nature. Courage-bringer and in- 
carnate cheer to many,—his eyes, his 
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laugh, his hug, his heart-hail to you, dis- 
pelling fears and giving the sense, “We 
can!” A genius in his chosen work, fresh, 
spontaneous, fountain-like, inspired and in- 
spiring; a dreamer, but no mere dreamer,— 
eminently creative, organizing, and per- 
sistent on long lines to achieve his purpose. 
An eloquent, stimulating preacher of ideas 
and ideals; lover of poetry, and kindling 
love of it in others; uncalculating in his 
loyalty to outcast truth, and welcomer to 
truth new-born,—his own prophets being 
such men as Browning, Emerson, Ruskin, 
Tolstoi. One who believed that “the in- 
spirations of life come, after all, from the 
great things to be done rather than from the 
great things that have been done” (his own 
words) ; and who fearlessly and joyously 
lived out that belief, well assured that 
anything that needed to be done could be 
and would be done, and should be now 
begun. A man, like Lincoln, of log-cabin 
origins, but whose native power and self- 
training along essential lines of culture 
made him equal to great undertakings and 
a leader of men,—yet willing to be chore- 
boy to a cause, and outdoing in work and 
sacrifice anything he asked of others; not 
recognizing that thought of “sacrifice” in 
great connections. A man with some of the 
defects that go with qualities for leadership, 
but these defects few, slight, and easily for- 
given, for the old reason, “because he 
loved much.” One whom his closer friends 
will think of in terms of Wordsworth’s 
“Happy Warrior” and the sonnet to Milton, 
and Matthew Arnold’s tribute to his father, 
“Rugby Chapel,” and, above all, the last two 


|verses of Browning’s “Asolando,” which 
/would seem to have been forewritten of 


him :— 


“One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward,— 
Never doubted clouds would break,— 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph,— 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake. 


“No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s 
work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry; ‘Speed,—fight 
on, fare ever, 
There as here 


ig ” 


I write these words as one who knew him 
well, inside and out, brother-close for years 
and to the end, and who did not always 
follow and agree with him: it is not over- 
estimate. 

How some of us will miss him! How 
many now will recognize and honor him! 


Unfailing in Behalf of Social Changes 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


To every lover of good works and great 
causes, the death of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
on September 12, brings a poignant sense 
of desolation. His outward monuments 
are the great Abraham Lincoln Center in 
Chicago, the Summer School and Settle- 
ment at Tower Hill, Wis., the religious 
weekly, Unity; but the record of every civic 
and social reform, and of every battle for 
righteousness and human betterment, dur- 
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ing the last forty years, is in part the rec- 
ord of his career. Total abstinence and 
prohibition, Civil Service Reform, the edu- 
gation and full emancipation of the Negro, 
the enfranchisement of women, the rights 
of labor, international peace, freedom and 
fellowship in religion,—all these, and many 
other noble causes, found utterance in his 
prophetic voice and support at his untiring 
hands. In referring to ‘the fortieth anni- 
versary of his paper, Unity, on March 7, 
1918, he said to me, “I have run over in my 
mind the beneficent and constructive social 
changes which have been accomplished in 
the last four decades, and I find that 
Unity has sustained them all.” 

In thinking of Mr. Jones, however, one 
recalls not so much these general public 
services, as certain distinctive achieve- 
ments which were very peculiarly his own. 
In Chicago and at Tower Hill he main- 


tained centres of personal culture, which. 


were nobly enriched by his love of the best 


in literature and art, and his rare gifts of. 


interpretation. For years he was a lec- 
turer of unexampled popularity before 
audiences of eager youth in schools, acad- 
emies, colleges, and great public assemblies. 
It was his originality of mind, and intense 
patriotic interest, which made him the first 
to suggest the purchase and preservation 
by the Nation of the Abraham Lincoln 
birthplace in Kentucky. No man was more 
largely responsible for the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago, in 1893, than 
he; and no man did more in ways of prac- 
tical labor for the success of this epoch- 
making assembly. A gallant soldier for 
three years in the Civil War, he became in 
his later years a foremost champion of the 
great movement for peace among the na- 
tions. 

In personal character, Mr. Jones was the 
soul of geniality and good-will. Demo- 
cratic to the core, he was a lover of all 
sorts and conditions of men, and an un- 
faltering believer in the human nature that 
is in us all. His “guest’s room” in Abra- 
ham Lincoln Center, open to every pil- 
grim of the spirit, was a fitting symbol of 
his open mind and hospitable heart. Espe- 
cially did he love the young and ardent— 
those whose ideals were still fresh, and 
faith unreckoning. He cherished each one 
of them as his own children, arming them 
with resolution, and helping them to cour- 
age. Barriers of nation, of class, of caste, 
of convention, of denomination, he abhorred 
and resolutely endeavored to tear down. 
It is as impossible to conceive of prejudice 
and hatred present in his soul as darkness 
present in the sun. Religion was to him 
a way of life, and that way, love. He de- 
tested what he called “the excess baggage” 


of the churches; and in this sense accepted _ 


as a genuine tribute the remark of a Cath- 
olic priest, made in answer to the inquiry 
of an anxious mother as to whether she 
could let her boy attend the classes at 
Abraham Lincoln Center: “Let him go! 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones hasn’t got religion 
enough to hurt anybody.” 

The last years brought sadness and dis- 
appointment. Uncompromising fidelity to 
his Christian pacifism cost him friends, 
closed against him familiar platforms and 
pulpits, and involved his journal, Unity, in 
difficulties. In a letter to the Post-office 


Department, written shortly before his — Ey 
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death, Mr. Jones set down, as with pro- 
phetic insight, these words :— 


“Of course I shall not be allowed to be a 
public nuisance to public functionaries very 
much longer by the Supreme Authority, who 
fixes the limits to -the vigilance of his picket 
guards. My going hence will be a relief to 
some, but I hope I shall be missed by many 
little children and the teachers and parents 
who have found through me and through 
Unity some gleams of a mightier gospel than 
that which hatred and war can reveal; some 

_ joy in the thought of a brother bond that 
over-reaches the trenches; and in a humanity 
that finds the bounds of a gospel ‘above the 
battle-—a gospel unrimmed by creed or party, 
by nation or race. . 

“In that faith I must continue til! the 
discharge comes.”’ 


Creative Spirit and Faithful Friend 
HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


During the writer’s university days he 
became acquainted with Abraham Lincoln 
Center, whose doors open equally wide 
toward the wealthy residents of Grand 
Boulevard and the inhabitants of the ten- 
ements on and below Thirty-ninth Street, 
Chicago. Thus in its very architecture no 
less than in its multiplied activities it 
sought to express and serve those unities 
of life that underly all accidental differ- 
ences of fortune, culture, race, or creed. 
This seven-story building was ever open to 
all who were in need, to every organization 
which purposed through the light of edu- 
cation, the inspirations of music, art, and 
literature, through the welcoming hand of 
social organizations, and through the min- 
istries of charity to make the road lighter 
and the way brighter for all who- would 
come. ‘This institution was the creation 
of the spirit of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, sup- 
ported loyally by the members and friends 
of All Souls Church, of which he became 
pastor nearly forty years ago. 

The passing years brought to the writer 
the privilege of a closer acquaintance with 
the founder of Lincoln Center and the 
agencies of service domiciled there. Ashe 
has read the pages of Unity, radiant with 
idealism, and occasionally contributed to 
its columns; as he has been a guest at the 
table of its editor, an occupant of the pul- 
pit of All Souls Church for two summers, 
resting at night in the noted guest-cham- 
ber on the fifth floor of the building which 
houses so many helpful ministries,—he has 
come ever more deeply to feel that he has 
been in touch with a great soul. . The 
building, the weekly paper, the multiform 
activities, were but the manifestation of 
the greatness of that creative spirit. Cre- 
ative moral energy was there, working in- 
cessantly, taking no account of the hours. 

These things must be said, notwithstand- 
ing differences of judgment which have 
come with the injection into our time of the 
sharp moral issues of the war; for deeper 
than judgment of what is right or wrong 
in a concrete case is the purpose of a life, 
the habitual attitude of heart. A strong 
man who has long been a loyal supporter 
of both Lincoln Center and All Souls 
Church, but who has differed radically in 
opinion from its minister in the last 
months, said, “There is nothing that the 


minister of this church could say now, no 
ee 
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position that he could take, which would 
destroy my love for him.” That is a trib- 
ute to greatness of soul, recognized be- 
neath radical difference of judgment. 

One summer day I sat in the unique and 
spacious study of the minister of All Souls 
Church, when there came a call by a young 
man who had just arrived from Denmark, 
where he had been a teacher, but had lost 
his position in consequence of changes 
brought about by the war. He had deter- 
mined to establish himself in the States, 
and carried a letter of introduction to 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones from the United States 
consul, who had said, “There is no man 
whom I know in America who will receive 
you more sympathetically, or help you 
more,effectively to find your rightful place 
in the States, than the Head Resident of 
Lincoln Center.” The incident is typical, 
revealing the ready helpfulness ever ex- 
tended to those who appealed to this great 
heart. 

Yet another side of that life stands out 
prominently. For a generation, it must not 
be forgotten, the pulpit of All Souls Church 
stood out as one of the most dynamic in 
the great city by the inland sea. It rang 
with reality, and never feared to apply the 
ideals of religious faith to the concrete 
questions that arose in civic and social life; 
and its occupant never hesitated to take his 
place in the thick of the battle. Indus- 
triously he labored as only a man of un- 
usual strength could, dictating ringing edi- 
torials for Unity before he had arisen for 
breakfast, addressing large audiences from 
All Souls pulpit, travelling nights to lec- 
ture or serve in council in distant cities, 
closely identifying himself with the forces 
battling for right in his home city. These 
years of dynamic ministry cannot be for- 
gotten despite a situation that brought 
tragic suffering to a heart scarcely able to 
bear it longer. 

Against all that was low and mean, 
against every form of corruption and 
tyranny, against all narrowness and bigotry 
in nationality and religion, for all that to 
him bore the marks of truth and the stand- 
ards of righteousness, the voice of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones rang forth in the clear accents 
of a great soul, and his words will not die. 
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Literature 
Books Mothers Ought to Know 
LENORE R. RANUS 


The following books will help mothers 
in telling stories to their children :— 


1. For the Children’s Hour, 
Bailey. 

2. How to Tell Stories to Children, 
Sara Cone Bryant. 

3. Stories to Tell Children, Sara Cone 
Bryant. 

4. Half a Hundred Hero Tales, Francis 
Storr. 

5. Mother Stories, Maud Lindsay. 

6. More Mother Stories, Maud Lindsay. 

7. Kindergarten Story Book, Jane L. 
Hoxie. 

8. Firelight Stories, Carolyn Bailey. 

9. The Children’s Reading, Frances J. 
Olcott. 


Carolyn 


10. Three Minute Stories, Laura E. 
Richards. 
11. Tales of Laughter, Kate Douglas 


Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 


12, The Talking Beasts, Wiggin and 
Smith. 

13. The Story Hour, Wiggin and Smith. 

14. Wonder Book, Hawthorne. 

15. Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne. 

16. Just-So Stories, Kipling. 

17. Jungle Book, Kipling. 

18. Nights With Uncle Remus, Joel 


Chandler Harris. 
19. In Story-Land, Elizabeth Harrison. 
20. A Little Book of Profitable Tales, 
Eugene Field. 


21. Fairy Tales, Grimm, Andersen. 

22, Asop’s Fables. f 

23. Peter Rabbit Stories, Beatrix Potter. 

24. In the Child’s World, Emilie Pouls- 
son. 


Poems and songs :— 

1. A Child’s Garden of Verses, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

2. The Posie Ring, Wiggin and Smith. 

3. Small Songs for Small Singers, 
Niedlinger. 

4. Mother Goose set to Music, J. W. 
Elliott. 

5. Finger Plays, Emilie Poulsson. 


258 pages. 
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THE SOUL OF AMERICA IN TIME OF WAR 


HIS VOLUME is an interpretation of the times in 
the terms of a liberal Christian faith. 
and forcible sermons fifteen Unitarian ministers repre- 
senting all parts of the country here set forth the patriotic 
convictions and prophetic hopes of a progressive Christian 


fellowship in regard to the war and its deeper problems. 


$1.25 net. 
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Che Dome 
The Lesson 


ELIZABETH J. WOODWARD 


An unconscious little teacher, our Margaret, aged three, 
Has given us a lesson in war-time loyalty: 

“TI ate my supper ’miling and I ’miling went to bed, 
And I got up a-’miling,’’ was what the baby said. 


Do we eat our supper smiling—the bitter bread of War? 
Do we go to sleep a-smiling—a starred flag at the door? 
Do we awaken smiling, a patriot’s part to play? 

God send we waken smiling to greet His Victory Day. 


Service-Stars 
ROSE BROOKS 


A service-flag with one star hung in the 
front window of David Marshall’s home. 
David looked out the same window, looked 
far down the street, for the first glimpse of 
a tall man in a khaki uniform, for father 
(the star in the window stood for father) 
was coming home for over Sunday, for the 
last time before he sailed for France. 
Father had been gone from home two long 
months,—and home still seemed so differ- 
ent, with the star in the window instead of 
father in the house. But to-night father 
was coming home for a whole blissful Sun- 
day, anyway. Mother was in the kitchen, 
from which came the most delicious smells, 
—baked potatoes and all the things father 
most liked. Suddenly, with a joyous whoop, 
David banged the front door and raced 
down the street. David’s flushed, pretty 
mother ran to the window David had just 
left, and looked, with a lump in her throat, 
at the big hurrying figure in khaki, and 
the little figure racing to meet it. But when 
the two reached the door she stood smiling 
her brightest welcome,—the lump bravely 
swallowed. 

What a supper! How glad father was 
to get home, and how glad they were to 
have him back! How good everything 
tasted, and how interesting the stories he 
told of his soldier life in camp! 

“You needn’t go to bed right away, 
though it’s your bedtime, David,” said 
mother, when at last they left the table. 
“To-night’s a celebration. You and father 
go out in the garden and have a talk, and 
I’ll come soon, when the dishes are done. 
No, I don’t want help from either of you,” 
and she pushed them gently out the door. 

David’s hand snuggled into father’s, even 
though David was a big boy of ten, and 
they strolled happily up and down the little 
stone-bordered paths, chatting about the 
flowers and vegetables that David and 
mother had taken care of all summer. 

“Tell me about camp, father,” demanded 
David at last, “what you do all day. What 
is the nicest thing that happens every day?” 

“The nicest thing? Well, that’s rather a 
big question,—let me see, I think it’s rais- 
ing the flag.” 

“Oh, I know,” supplemented David ea- 
gerly, “when the band plays ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 

“Yes, the band does play “Ihe Star-Span- 
gled Banner,’ but sometimes I hardly hear 
it, I’m so busy watching the flag and think- 
ing about what it all means. You see, that’s 
just what we’ve done in France.” 

“What?” asked David. 
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“Raised the flag,” said father, seriously 
and grimly. “In every army post the flag 
is raised each morning, and lowered at the 
sunset gun. But in France it’s up to stay. 
It will not be lowered there for a minute 
till the war is over.” 

“Where is it in France?” 
was literal. 

“Let’s sit down in the. grape-arbor and 
Tl tell you, till mother comes out. I think 
you're big enough to understand, and Id 
like to go to France and feel my boy was 
helping me keep the flag up.” 

Father settled himself comfortably and 
pulled out his favorite old brown pipe. 
“Now then, you want to know where the 
flag is, in France? It’s over all of France!” 

David looked so mystified that father 
smiled and went on: “Our promise to help 
is our big flag that is casting its shadow 
of protection over every inch of France. 
You can’t see a promise, can you? But 
isn’t it just as real as if you could see it? 
Nor can we-see this promise-flag, but we 
know it’s there, and France knows it’s 
there, to stay till the war is won. No 
American is going to let that flag be pulled 
down! But fighting under it is only one 
way to keep the flag up. Lots of other 
Ways are just as important.” 

“But only soldiers have flags,’ objected 
David. 

“Oh, no, not a bit of it. Haven’t I just 
told you that the very realest, biggest flag 
over all of France can’t be seen? Any 
American, soldier or no soldier, can serve 
under that flag. Listen, and I'll tell you. 
Wherever you go, you see service-flags 
hanging in windows, don’t you? Some 
hang in old houses, some hang in new, 
some in large, some in small. No matter 
where they hang, they mean the same thing. 
And they hang in windows all over this 
country, east and west, north and south. It 
takes all those service-flags to make our 
army, and our flag stands for our army, 
and our flag and our army stand for 
our country and our country’s promises. 
So all together the thousands and thou- 
sands of service-flags belong to one big 
family, and all together they make our flag 
Doesn’t every service-flag stand for a sol- 
dier, and don’t all our soldiers stand for 
our flag? JI always wish the star in the 
service-flag had an ‘S’ curved around it, 
because ‘S’ stands for ‘service’ and ‘S’ also 
stands for ‘Stars’ and for ‘Stripes.’ ‘That’s 
the secret of the whole thing I’m trying to 
tell you, that ‘Service’ stands for ‘Stars and 
Stripes.’ ‘To be a soldier, you must serve 
the flag. But if you serve it in any other 
way, you are just as much a soldier. Sol- 
diers serve under flags that can be seen, 
and under the flag that can’t be seen. And 
any one who serves in any way is a soldier 
under the big promise-flag that waves un- 
seen over France.” 

“What can boys do?” 

“Every time you weed the garden you 
help keep the flag up. Soldiers can’t fight 
without food. ‘The more vegetables you 
raise, the better soldier you are, and raising 
vegetables means pulling weeds even if the 
sun is hot. Every time mother makes bar- 
ley biscuits she serves under the flag, by 
letting the white flour go to France, where 
it is needed. Soldiers all have to obey and 
serve. Mother obeys and serves and doesn’t 
ask why. Mother’s a soldier. When Mr. 


David’s mind 
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Hoover says, use one lump of sugar instead 
of two, mother doesn’t ask why,—she uses 
one lump.” David looked rather shame- 
faced. He did ask “why” pretty often 
when he was told to do things. But if 
soldiers didn’t, and father was a soldier and 
father knew, well, he’d try not to. 

“Don’t you suppose I’d fight for you and 
mother just as hard if there weren’t any 
service-flag we could see in the window?” 
father went on. 

“Of course, but it’s nice to have it.” 

“Perhaps, but all the little flags you see 
stand for the biggest flag which you don’t 
see. Still, if that’s the way you feel about 
it, suppose we pick out a star for you, too, 
because I’m sure you’re going to be a good 
soldier.” 

“For me?” David looked his utter aston- 
ishment. 

“See,” said father, “we’ve talked so long 
that the real stars are out,—see the Big 
Dipper up there? Suppose you take that 
last star in the handle of the Dipper for 
yours, and I'll take the next one, so we'll 
be close together, for mine, and just you 
and I will know they are our service-stars. 
You can see the Big Dipper from your 
bedroom window, and wherever I may be 
in France, I’ll see the Dipper, too. Every 
night let’s look up and see our service- 
stars, and you tell mine whether you are a 
good soldier at home, and I'll tell yours 
whether I’m trying to be a good soldier in 
France. It'll be a help to know we’re work- 
ing together to keep the flag up. There are 
enough service-stars up there for’ every- 
body, you’d think, wouldn’t you, if they 
could be made to see them,” father mused. 

David looked hard at his shining star, 
and began to understand. After a very 
still minute he said :— 

“T will do as many of the things you used 
to do as I can. I'll fill the wood-box every 
day, and give the chickens water, and pull 
out those everlasting weeds.” 

Father’s voice was very chummy as he 
said: “I was sure you’d understand and 
enlist. And I’d like to teach you two lines 
of an old English verse that I came across 
in a book I was reading the other day,— 

“*Then up spake Sir Howard, 
*Fore God I am no coward!’ 

Who Sir Howard was, I don’t know, but I 
like what he said. If we can look at our 
service-stars every night and can tell them 
we've served that day, and can truthfully 
repeat Sir Howard’s little speech, we’ll be 
fellow-soldiers. Only people who serve and 
who aren’t cowards have their hands on 
the halyards that are keeping our flag up 
to-day. And now here comes mother. She 
doesn’t need a service-flag, does she? She 
is one. Think of the thousand useful 
things she does every day! Let’s not tell 
our secret to mother till I come home. Let’s 
prove to her that we have a right to service- 
stars before we say anything about them. 
And if we both keep our promise to the 
Dipper stars, and can repeat Sir Howard’s 
little speech, we'll tell her the secret the 
very first night I get back. Let’s not think 
about my going, let’s think about my com- 
ing home,” said father, quickly, as David’s 
head buried itself suddenly on his shoulder. 
. “Where are you?” called mother, cheer- 
ily. “’Way off in the very end of the 
garden? You must be talking secrets, to 

hide so far away from me!” : 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 


Trust 


Outbound for far-off Southern skies, 
A bird on Northern headlands sings ; 
Then leaves the land and seaward flies, 
With fearless trust in his bold wings. 
—Washington Van Dusen. 


Sunday 


I trust in the mercy of God for ever and 
ever. —Ps. lit. 8. 


Our Hicurst Trust 


Since we are all the children of One 
Father and the world we live in is all our 
Father’s house, we are to put our trust in 
him. 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches my way along the 8 lp coast.” 


You cannot get away from your Heavenly 
Father. More than half the Bible is writ- 
ten to teach us this. More than half the 
words of Jesus exhort us quietly to have 
faith that all our lives are in the keeping 
of him without whom not a sparrow can 
fall. 

There is no lesson which we need so 
much, for this is a world of change, trou- 
ble, and anxious care. Our dearest hopes 
must often be disappointed, and our wisest 
plans fail; but it is a part of my religion 
that, when we have done our best and 
planned our uttermost and fought our 
bravest, we should leave whatever happens 
to the higher wisdom of God our Father, 
and that we should not only accept, but 
accept cheerfully, all inevitable circum- 
stances, however difficult or painful, as but 
the bidding of his power and the means 
employed by his adorable wisdom for the 
fulfilment of our highest good—Theodore 
C. Williams. 


Monday 


Be still, and know that I am God.—Ps. 
alvi. 10. 


Who sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfal- 
tering trust 

That God is God; that somehow true and 
just 

His plans work out for mortals; 

He alone is great, who by a life heroic 

Tires out the grip of adverse fate. 


Tuesday 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him—z Cor. it. 9. 


UNSEEN 
How do the rivulets find their way, 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 


I see the germ for the sunlight reach, 

And the nestlings know the old bird’s 
speech; 

I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 
a ius stars through the pathless spaces 


do eek ‘see that they oh a guide. 
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He is Eyes for all who is eyes for the mole; 

All motion goes to the rightful goal; 

O God! I can trust for the human soul. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


’ 


Wednesday 


Why are ye so fearful? how is it that ye 
have no faith?—Mark iv. go. 


Nature's Trust 


BYE the faith that the flowers show when 
they bloom unbidden, 

By the calm of the river’s flow to a goal 
that is hidden, 

By the trust of the tree that clings to its 
deep foundation, 

By the courage of wild birds’ wings on the 
long migration, 

(Wonderful secret of peace that abides in 
Nature’s breast!) 

Teach me how to confide, and live my life, 
and rest. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


Thursday 


In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; for 
thou art my rock and my fortress; there- 
fore for thy name’s sake lead me, and guide 
me. I trusted in thee, O Lord: I said, 
Thou art my God.—Ps. xxi. 1, 3, 14. 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: 
nor be afraid!” 
—Robert Browning. 


Friday 


My heart trusted in him, and I am 
helped: therefore my heart greatly rejoic- 
eth; and with my song will I praise him.— 
Ps. *xvIu. 7. 


see all 
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Trust 


Sadly bend the flowers 
In the heavy rain; 
After beating showers 
Sunbeams come again. 
Little birds are silent 
All the dark night through; 
But when morning dawneth, 
Their songs are sweet and new. 


When a sudden sorrow 
Comes like cloud and night, 
Wait for God’s to-morrow, 
All will then be bright. 
Only wait and trust Him 
Just a little while; 
After evening tear-drops, 
Shall come the morning smile. 
—Selected. 


Saturday 


Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he. 
—Prov. xvi. 20. 


A Sonc In tue Nicut 


Sing a little song of trust, 
O my heart! 
Sing it just because you must, 
As leaves start; 
As flowers push their way through dust; 
Sing, my heart, because you must! 


Wait not for an eager throng— 
Bird on bird; 
’Tis the solitary song 
That is heard. 
Every voice at dawn will start. 
Be a nightingale, my heart! 


Sing when mists are drooping low— 
Pierce the cloud ; 
Sing across the winter snow, 
Clear and loud; 
But sing sweetest in the dark: 
He who slumbers not will hark. 
—Ella Gilbert Ives. 
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Dr. Metcalf at the Marne 


“Like Paul, praying for the day, and the end of 
the bombardment, While the Wild roar of 
the shrieking death continued outside” 


Rev. Dr. Joel H. Metcalf, minister of 
the Winchester Unitarian church, Win- 
chester, Mass., is an overseas secretary 
with the Y. M. C. A. He has written to 
Mrs. Metcalf of his experiences during 
the second battle of the Marne and the 
Battle of Belleau Woods. 

Mr. Metcalf sailed for France, March 8, 
1918. He was put in charge of the fifty- 
three Y. M. C. A. men on the boat, and on 
his arrival in France was attached to the 
First Battalion of the Seventh Infantry. 
He followed them in all their movements, 
even into the trenches. It was with these 
troops that he took his part in the second 
battle of the Marne and the Battle of Bel- 
leau Woods. Mr. Metcalf was recently 
sent back, following shell shock, to rest, 
and has now been assigned to duties in the 
vicinity of Paris, having charge of about 
two thousand men. The following are ex- 
tracts from his interesting letters :— 


When we broke the rush of the Germans 
over the Metz-to-Paris road the French 
were in full retreat, and when our boys 
came along they shouted: “La guerre est 
finis! Paris est perdu! Allez vite!” etc. 

Instead of retreating, we advanced and 
fought the battle which centred around 
Belleau Woods. We relieved the Marines 
for six days, so you see I was right in it. 
In the daytime I carried supplies into the 
woods, alone and with runners, and at 
night we sold supplies in the “Y.” This 
place got several hundred eight-inch shells 
every day. ‘They simply peppered the “Y.” 
I got so every time I walked out, I had 
made up my mind just what hole or de- 
pression in the ground I would drop into 
when I heard a shell. (You can hear them 
five or six seconds.) 

The second battle of the Marne, that is, 
the German offensive beginning on the 
night of July 14, was a tremendous effort 
on their part. For two nights previous I 
had carried chocolate to the men in the 
trenches on the bank of the river, and for 
weeks they had not fired a shot and their 
trenches in plain sight of where I was 
seemed deserted. We shelled them all the 
time with a strafing that must have done 
great damage. 

At 12.15 Monday night without an in- 
stant’s warning they opened with a crash 
on a fifty-mile front. It was the most ter- 
rible thing imaginable. Like a fierce thun- 
derstorm and a sudden fall of rain, the 
heavens seemed to drop steel everywhere 
for ten miles back of our lines. I was in 
bed (that is, on the floor) with my shoes 
off when the first shells fell. By the time 
I got my coat on and shoes and got to the 
door, the courtyard was raining shells, so 
I rushed through the chateau, smashed 
open a window on the lee side of the shells, 
and tumbled into a dugout with about 
twenty-five others who were there. The 
air reeked with gas, high explosive and 
mustard. 

Imagine me, the tears running out of my 
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eyes from gas, crouching in a corner, sit- 
ting on a nail (two nails in fact), gasping 
for breath, the mask cutting my ears and 
forehead till they ached. We sat thus for 
nine mortal hours, like Paul, praying for 
the day, and the end of the bombardment, 
while the wild roar of the shrieking death 
continued outside. 

At twelve o’clock the worst was over, 
and we came out of our holes in the 
ground to find the chateau, except the 
lower stories, in ruins and many of our 
company dead and wounded. 

I helped in first aid all that day. The 
only things to eat were the Y. M. C. A. 
stuff which we gave them, the wounded 
and unwounded, without money and with- 


Rev. Dr. JOEL H. METCALF, 


of whom his chief said, “‘ You are one of 
God’s own noblemen, and you did exactly 
as he would have done in your place.” 


out price, chocolate and crackers—all that 
we had. 

The next day the doctor gave me charge 
of evacuating the wounded. It was some- 
what exposed, so I got two taps (one on 
the head dented my helmet, and a piece of 
shrapnel went through my coat), but I was 
lucky and wasn’t hurt. After it was all 
over, and as I had not slept for three 
nights, I went back ten miles for a night’s 
rest and returned next morning. 

Then I was given a few days to rest up, 
and as I had absolutely no clothes except 
those on my back (and you can imagine 
their condition after my sleeping and living 
in dugouts for two months) I went back to 
— for my trunk, which contained my 
other uniform, only to find that it, with the 
baggage of the officers of the battalion, 
had been carried off by the U. S. Salvage 
Department, so everything my trunk con- 
tained is lost,—my winter things, overcoat, 
dress uniform, etc. My bed roll and suit 
case are safe. I stayed at —— four days 
with the school-teacher and her mother, 
who treated me royally, even insisting 
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upon cooking me a supper when I arrived 
at midnight. I was in bed most of the 
time while there. The doctor called it a 
mild case of shell shock. It was only be- 
cause I was so mortally tired I could not 
eat or sleep, so when I came back to Paris 
the doctor told me I could never go to the 
front again, but I went once and stood it 
finely for two months, sharing all the hard- 
ships with the boys. I would not take 
anything for my experiences. I would give 
a year of my life for it—or, if duty de- 
manded, all of it. 

Be at rest, therefore; no bullet except 
the “Grand Bertha” that shoots up Paris 
from time to time or a bomb from an 
aéroplane can get me now, for I expect to 
be stationed in or near Paris. 

But though I have been fearfully tired 
in- the last two months, I have been per- 
fectly well—could sleep anywhere, eat 
anything (I could get),—and I feel as 
strong as an ox. 

Think of me hiking all night, carrying 
fifty pounds or more, and lying down in 
the mud and wet with only half a shelter- 
tent over me, and not being lame or leg- 
weary when I got up. 

If I ever feel miserable again I think I 
shall take my pack and go on a walking- 
tour, sleeping under the stars, by the road- 
side. 


There is also an extraordinary tribute to 
Dr. Metcalf from Mr. William H. Dan- 
forth, chief secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
for the Third Division of the United States 
Army. On July 22, 1918, Mr. Danforth 
wrote :— 


My dear Mr. Metcalf:— 


I am proud of you, and I cannot begin to 
put into words the feeling in my heart toward 
you and your wonderful service beginning the 
night of that terrible barrage, July 14th. You 
are one of God’s own noblemen, and as I have 
said, you did exactly as he would have done 
in your place. In that awful rain of shell for 
hours upon hours you comforted your men, 
and then assisted in carrying wounded, mate- 
rially aiding the work of the medical staff, and 
with the tenderness of a father your words of 
love and your prayers brought new hope and 
peace in those hours of supreme sacrifice. 

Tired and worn in body you were ordered 
out by your chief to a place of safety, and 
like a good soldier you obeyed, only to return 
the following morning through a. perfect rain 
of shrapnel to take your place with the boys. 
With your becoming modesty no one will 
know from your lips how you directed the 
moving of the wounded from the Le Rocq 
Farm to the ambulances, with shells dropping 
all round you, when that piece of shrapnel 
tore a big hole through your coat, but if the 
Lord spares me to go home after this war I am 
going to tell your devoted wife and daughter, 
and in fact all the good people of Winchester, 
of your tremendous service, when only brave 
men stood in their places. As I write this I 
think of your other experiences in the Bois de 
Belleau when you carried down to the trenches, 
on your back, in plain sight of the enemy, 
chocolate and cakes to some of your men who 
were away off from their food supply. 

It is great to be chief of a Division which 
contains men like you, but it is a greater 
privilege to have been brought in contact with 
you and to count you as a friend, 

Very truly yours, *§ 
Wm. H. DanrortH. 

Y. M. C. A. Secretary, Third Division, 

UxS) Ay : : ee 
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The Alliance: September Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held September 13, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Miss Lowell presid- 
ing, nineteen members present. 

On the recommendation of the Finance 
committee it. was voted to adopt the annual 
budget system, and time was given to a 
careful consideration of the budget for 
1918-109. 

Mrs. Peterson for the Southern Circuit 
committee reported serious losses to our 
people at Swansboro, N.C., and Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Fla., with damage to church and school 
property. Mr. Robinson will distribute any 
clothing that may be sent him for the suf- 
ferers, addressed to Rev. John L. Robin- 
son, Swansboro, N.C. (If sent by express 
or freight, it should be addressed to Mr. 
Robinson, care of Capt. John Hill, More 
head City, N.C.) 

It was voted to withdraw for the present 
the appeal for a new church at Pepperell, 
Mass.; to issue an appeal for $425 to repair 
the parsonage at Memphis, Tenn., where 
a splendid work is carried on under Dr 
William E. Clark; to renew the annual ap- 
peals for Green Harbor, Mass., the Mead- 
ville and Pacific Schools for the Ministry, 
and the Tuckerman School for Parish 

~ Workers. 

Mrs. F. L. Ames was introduced and be- 
spoke the hearty co-operation of all in 
forwarding the drive for the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. 

The report of the International commit- 
tee called attention to the excellent work 
of the correspondence bureau of the Inter- 
national Union so largely accomplished by 
Miss Herford in England and Miss Van 
Eck in Holland. The Créche at Antibes, 
France, is going on beautifully. “It is 
lovely to see the children so well, so 
happy, and learning through care and love 
to behave nicely, their minds expanding 
daily,” says a recent letter. A suggestion 
was received from the committee that 
Italy’s part in the world war should-not be 
forgotten, that the Italian flag be displayed 
with those of the other Allied nations, and 
that contributions be made to the Italian 
War Relief Fund of America. _ 

A report was received from a special 
committee on Women in Industry, Mrs. 
George T. Rice, Miss Esther G. Barrows, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, ex officio, advising that 
the problem be left in the hands of those 
already working under state and Federal 
authority. It is important that earnest 
women should be ready to take their place 
in industry in time of need, and the train- 
ing offered by Federal agencies, different 
colleges, and the Red Cross will fit them 
for service if they are called. The com- 
mittee strongly recommends that every 
Alliance should have one meeting devoted 
to war work, with a speaker from the 
Women’s Council of National Defense, in 
Canada the National Council of Women, 
and further, that to such meetings the 
women of the town or community be in- 
vited, that as many people as possible may 
profit by an opportunity to hear the im- 
portant speakers. 

In memoriam have been placed the names 

‘ of Mrs. Sophia M. Sawyer by the Branch 
_at Fitchburg, Mass.; Miss Mary J. Willson 
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by Keene, N.H.; Mrs. Elvene Curtis Hard 
by Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Lillian B. Johnson 
by Lincoln, Mass. 

The resignation of Mrs. Frank L. Phalen 
as director for Maine was accepted with 
regret. 

The president called attention to the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, direc- 
tor for Virginia. It was voted to put on 
record our sense of loss and to send ex- 
pression of our deep sympathy to the 
family. 

A resolution was received from the 
Young People’s Religious Union extending 
hearty thanks to The Alliance for sub- 
scribing $1,078 to their endowment fund 
and accepting “with gratitude the persistent 
and invaluable co-operation of The Alli- 
ance.” 

The next meeting will be Directors’ Day, 
October II. 


The Tuckerman School Opens 


Rev. A. M. Rihbany will conduct the 
opening services on Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber 1, which mark the beginning of the fall 
semester of the School: Graduates of the 
School and all who are interested in it are 
invited to meet at 33 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 9.30 and share the benefit 
of this service. 

On Tuesday, October 8, there will begin 
in Channing Hall a course of lectures by 
Mrs. Troward H. Marshall. These lec- 
tures are planned to be specially helpful 
to Sunday-school workers, but are open to 
all, and they who are interested in children 
and in their development cannot fail to re- 
ceive suggestion and help from what Mrs. 
Marshall will say. Her previous visits and 
lectures in Boston have left a desire with 
those who heard Mrs. Marshall to have the 
privilege repeated. ‘The present arrange- 
ment furnishes the opportunity for these 
and other friends. The lectures will begin 
at 1.30 P.M. on Tuesday and continue on the 
three succeeding afternoons. 

On ‘Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
afternoons, Mr. Rihbany will present a 
group of lectures of unusual interest. “The 
religious tendencies in the East and in the 
West” with “Biblical illustration and in- 
terpretation” suggest the content. To 
teachers and superintendents these lectures 
provide a rare opportunity to listen to 
wise, thoughtful, and timely instruction. 

Both courses of lectures are free, and the 
public is cordially invited to hear them. 


Precocious and Progressive Society 


Typical of the awakening interest in the 
Young People’s Religious Union is the re- 
markable history of the eight-months-old 
society in Marlboro, Mass., at the Second 
Parish Church. In the autumn of last 
year, the minister at that time, Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter, decided that the formation 
of a branch of the Y. P. R. U. would solve 


several problems, and asked Mr. Carl B. | 


Wetherell of Wellesley to address a morn- 
ing congregation in November. ‘This in- 
spiring talk was followed by several con- 
ferences, and the first meeting of the new 
group was held January 20, 1918. Since 
then there has been a session every Sunday 


noon, except six in the summer, at which 
a 
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informal and informing talks on the liberal 
faith, the history of Unitarianism, and the 
lives of great leaders have been given by 
Mr. Potter and Rey. Ralph E. Conner, 
who took the pastorate in April, 1918. 

The first social event was a sleighride, 
followed by a Character Party, a St. Pat- 
rick’s, a patriotic, and a college party. In 
June there was a picnic, from the proceeds 
of which a War Savings Stamp was added 
to the Liberty Bond which had been pur- 
chased in May from the proceeds of the 
other parties. During the spring a drama, 
“Step Lively,” was also given with great 
success, 

Although thirty miles from Boston, the 
society was represented at all but one of 
the meetings of the Spring Drive of the 
YaPs Raa 

In March, the retiring pastor, Mr. Potter, 
was presented by the society with a twelve- 


volume set of John Fiske’s works. The 
church was given six additional new 
hymn-books and a copper jardiniere. 


Ushers were furnished the church for 
three months, and flowers for one month. 
This summer a copy of the Christian Reg- 
istey was subscribed for a cantonment. 

Last week the first social event of this 
season was an unusual Japanese tea-party 
with several novel features. On the sched- 
ule for the coming weeks are,—a play 
(“The Thirteenth Star”) for the National 
Union in October, a Camouflage Party in 
November, a Y. P. R. U. district rally and 
pageant in December, and on Christmas 
night the society will present “The Mys- 
tery Play of the Nativity.” 

Already the money is in hand to pur- 
chase one of the fourth issue of’ Liberty 
Bonds. 

The president of the society, Mr. How- 
ard Searles, a senior at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, is planning for the 
celebration of the society’s first birthday 
in January, and is certainly to be congrat- 
ulated, with his fellow-workers, for the re- 
markable progress of the young society. 


Massachusetts Federation News 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches has as- 
sured the Fuel Administration of the 
readiness of the churches to make adjust- 
ments this winter to economize fuel, such 
as combining congregations or use of 
smaller rooms, so far as compatible with 
efficiency. The Fuel Administration sug- 
gests that all churches which have not al- 
ready done so secure their winter’s supply 
at once, and report any difficulty in doing 
so directly, or through the Federation, 
whose office is at 53 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Federation has reported to officials 
seventy-eight temporary church combina- 
tions last winter, involving from two to 
seven churches each, and twenty-five fed- 
erated churches, besides other forms of 
permanent combination. 

Field Secretary Root left Monday 
for Chicago, to attend the Conference of 
Federation Secretaries, under the auspices 
of the Federal Council, September 24 to 27. 
He will give addresses on the history of 
the general movement and on the worth of 
a State Federation. 
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News from Our Western Churches 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


Cuicaco, Inx., September 23, 1918. 


The churches of this district, like those 
of the country generally, are increasingly 
feeling the influence of the world war. 
Readjustment—spiritually, administratively, 
and materially—is the order of the day for 
institutions as for individuals. An unusu- 
ally large number of churches are without 
ministers, who are being drawn into work 
directly connected with the war. Some 
churches must discontinue services for a 
time, others will go on with “supplies” or 
with services conducted by lay members of 
the congregation. Signs are not wanting 
that in many churches the challenge is 
bringing out latent power, both spiritual 
and material. Never did our churches have 
greater need for wise, courageous, conse- 
crated leadership; never were more of our 
natural leaders drawn into other channels 
of service. Here we share in the problems 
and perplexities of Christendom as a whole. 

In Ohio we are relatively fortunate. 
Only one church, that at Toledo, is with- 
out a pastor. Fortunately, adequate sup- 
plies have been and are available, and the 
search for a permanent leader is being 
earnestly continued. Mr. Simons has en- 
tirely recovered his health and strength. 
He took up his work at Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 15, with courage and confidence. 
Mr. Bennett’s rallying cry at Youngstown 
has already appeared in the Christian Reg- 
ister. Mr. Lloyd at Marietta is filling, not 
Mr. Coil’s place, but his own place, which 
promises to be a large one. Mr. Malick, 
on his way from Salt Lake to Cincinnati, 
spent ten days in Chicago establishing con- 
tacts with our Meadville School, Chicago 
University, and the various social agencies 
of the city. He reached Cincinnati at the 
beginning of the month and conducted his 
first service as pastor on the fifteenth. The 
Dayton church goes on under the strong 
leadership of Mr. Evans. 

wm 

In Michigan we are faced by a less 
happy condition. The Ann Arbor church 
is without a pastor. The University is un- 
certain as to its immediate future. Whether 
the church should strive to settle a min- 
ister is not clear; whether it can secure a 
minister if it makes the effort is even less 
clear. At Detroit, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
after nine years of successful leadership, 
has presented his resignation, asking to be 
released October 15. He will engage in the 
constructive public work of the War Camp 
Community Service. The bare informa- 
tion reaches us that Mr. Freeman has left 
All Souls Church at Grand Rapids. This 
leaves Kalamazoo the only one of our Mich- 
igan churches with a pastor, Mr. Yering- 
ton having been there about a year. 

Under these circumstances the meeting 
of the State Conference at Detroit takes 
on unusual significance. It will be held 
September 30 and October 1. On the af- 
ternoon of September 30, Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance, Th.D., of Boston, will give an ad- 
dress on “The Ideal School of Religion.” 
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Rabbi Leo Franklin will open the discus- 
sion. 

A complimentary dinner to delegates 
will be furnished by the Men’s Club and 
Women’s Alliance. Rev. Minot Simons of 
Cleveland will give an address on “The 
Appeal of the Ministry.” At the platform 
meeting in the evening, Hon. Woodbridge 
N. Ferris and Rev. W. L. Sullivan, D.D., 
of New York, will speak on “The Spiritual 
Significance of the War.’ On October 1 
the business meeting will be followed by a 
meeting under the auspices of the Michi- 
gan Associate Alliance. Rev. Ernest .C. 
Smith of Chicago will speak on “The 
Struggle for Spiritual Freedom in the 
Western Conference,’ and Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane on “Women in War Work.” 
After an Alliance luncheon an automobile 
ride is promised the delegates. 
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There is a happy feeling of stability in 
the Indianapolis church. Dr. and Mrs. 
Wicks are now established in their new 
home, 111 East 44th Street. The calendar 
for the opening service on September 8 
contained this statement :— 

“Every word uttered in this church is 
attuned to the note of patriotism; no ser- 
vice will pass without recognition that there 
is one great cause to which we have con- 
secrated ourselves; we pledge ourselves as 
a church to support loyally and heartily 
every request made by our Government.” 

The death of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
LL.D., at Tower Hill, Wis., September 12, 
removes a great personality and a vital 
force from Chicago and from our minis- 
terial fellowship. After thirty-six years of 
active service as pastor of All Souls 
Church, he died as he would have chosen 
to die, “in harness.” He had the great 
privilege of helping to broaden Unitarian- 
ism and to bring its universal elements 
into focus. Though his interest for many 
years was centred in the Congress of Re- 
ligions and he had little care for the Uni- 
tarian denomination, he helped perhaps as 
much as any one man to give both body 
and spirit to the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. He was happy in achieving his 
ambition in’the creating of Abraham Lin- 
coln Center, which remains as an outward 
monument to bear witness to his vision, 
faith, and patience. 

Our other Chicago churches continue 
under tried and tested leaders. Unity 
Church resumed its services September 8. 
Mr. Hawley announced for September a 
series of sermons on “Egoism and Altru- 
ism,” with the specific topics, “Theory and 
Application,’ “Expressed in the Family,” 
“Expressed in Classes,” “Expressed in the 
State.” At the First and Third Churches, 
church services were resumed later in the 
month. 

The Illinois State Conference will hold 
its annual meeting at Evanston, October 7 
and 8. The purpose of the programme is, 
“To discover the factors which shall shape 
the religion of the near future, and to de- 
termine what part liberal religion gener- 
ally, and Unitarianism in particular, shall 
play in shaping that religion, and how that 
part may be played most effectively.” 

On the evening of October 7, Dr. W. I. 
Lawrance, Secretary of the Religious Edu- 
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cation Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will speak on “The 
New Religious Education.” On October 8 
the forenoon programme calls for ad- 
dresses on “The New Evangelicalism,” 
“Christian Science and New Thought,” 
“The Bahai Movement,” and the afternoon 
for “What is the Next Stage in the 
Growth of Liberal Religion?” “The Organ- 
ization of Liberal Religionists for Work,” 
“The Function of the Women’s Alliance 
in the Church.” The closing evening ses- 
sion will consider “What is the Religion 
of the Future for the Reasoning Man?” 

Rev. W. L. McKinney of Geneseo, IIl., 
has been given leave of absence by his 
church, and goes to the training-school for 
artillery officers near Louisville. The 
church hopes to have a resident “supply” 
during the absence of Mr. McKinney. 

Rev. H. H. Burch of Bloomington was 
at home during the vacation period, work- 
ing for a local paper, and giving occasional 
addresses to students at the University. 
He also was invited to address the work- 
ingmen on Labor Day, the address being 
printed in full in the Labor paper. ‘The 
sermons for September all dealt with 
“Right Mental Attitudes Toward Life.” 

In Iowa all our churches save that at 
Keokuk are provided with ministers, Mrs. 
Lambert having taken up the work at 
Humboldt. A housing conference was re- 
cently held at Des Moines under a call by 
Gov. Harding. It was voted to ask the 
appointment of a legislative committee to 
draft a housing law and the permanent or- 
ganization of the Iowa State Housing As- 
sociation was effected. Rev. C. W. Reese 
of our Des Moines church heads the legis- 
lative committee and Rey. Charles E. 
Snyder of our Sioux City church is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the new 
organization. The church building at 
Sioux City has had a new lighting outfit 
and a new carpet put in during the sum- 
mer, and some decorating has been done. 
The Iowa State Conference met at Omaha, 
Neb., September 14, 15, and 16. © 


mw we 


Rev. John W. Day of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., spent the last ~ 
half of his vacation in service with the 
Y. M. C. A. at Camp Taylor. Services 
were resumed on September 15. As usual, 
Dr. Dodson of the Church of the Unity - 
makes rather full announcement of plans 
for the church and Sunday-school at the 
beginning of the year. He also announces” 
a series of thirty lectures on “T’en Great 
Religions” in the Extension Courses of 
Washington University. 

Besides speaking at the Michigan and 
Illinois Conferences, Dr. W. I. Lawrance 
on his Western trip visits the churches at 
Toledo, Ann Arbor, Grand Rapids, Alton, 
and both St. Louis churches. 

Secretary Smith, who was on duty all 
summer at the Chicago office, spent a part 
of September in Boston in the service of 
his district, attending meetings of the di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and of the Fellowship Committee, 
and seeking ministers for his territory. 
On September 1 he preached to four thou- 
sand men at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. 
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Forty-five More in the Week 


The Register fund for camp reading- 
rooms is now $402. In the beginning, 148 
subscriptions were asked for, or, at the 
soldiers’ rate of $2 a year, $296. The peo- 
ple have gone thus far $106 over the 
mark—which was not high enough. But 
the fund included in the appeal the -full 
number of copies which were accepted at 
the time. When the fund showed unmis- 
takable signs of filling up, and going over, 
another opportunity was afforded to the 
camps, with the result that they have given 
53 more reading-rooms to be supplied. 
Money is in hand for 45 of these, that is, 
$90. Replies from camps will continue to 
come in, it is safe to say, so that as long 
as the friends care to serve the soldiers 
with the Register, the office will see that 
the paper is forwarded at once and regu- 
larly for a year. 

Here is the record of the past week :— 


Previously acknowledged...........2eeee+ees $355.00 
Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, Boston, Mass..... 4.00 
Mr. M. T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa............ 4.00 
ark oars Eatiethsy (ODIO. acre te a ak's e's 2.00 
Miss Sarah Williams, Yonkers, N.Y.......... 2.00 
Se Ambwiend.- wlathtiefor, Wass. 5 -ceieme tina sc ee 2.00 
Miss Isabel Wesson, Sandwich, Mass.......... 2.00 
Mrs. Edward G. Philbrick, Brookline, Mass... 2.00 
The Misses Clark, Cambridge, Mass.......... 10.00 
Mrs. Stephen D. Bennett, Brookline, Mass.... 3-00 
Miss Sheldon, Providence, R.I...........00-- 4.00 
Mr. James Cochran, Brooklyn, N.Y.......... 2.00 
crens Gs ae Crutt, Boston, Mass... 0... 0 cscs 6.00 
Mrs. John L. Salter, Glen Ridge, N.J........ 2.00 
Mrs. John W. Dole, Northampton, Mass...... 2.00 

RRC RTS ANS cp (for ctieeudt> wireline, ciaeaye « Sieeis $402.00 


One copy will be sent to Camp Wads- 
worth, Spartanburg, S.C., provided by the 
subscription of Mr. Fred Ludlam, Taun- 
ton, Mass., whose contribution was ac- 
knowledged last week. 

Twelve copies go to Camp McClellan, 
Anniston, Ala., provided by the subscrip- 
tions of Miss A. A. Richards (two copies), 
Mrs. H. F. Vickery (three remaining cop- 
ies), Mrs. Lewis Williams (one copy), 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant (one copy), Miss 
Sarah B. Williams (one copy), Mr. 
Herbert Fisher (one copy), Dr. A. R. 
Crandall (one copy), Mr. Nathan New- 
bury (one copy), and Mr. Edwin Tetlow 
(one copy). All these subscriptions were 
acknowledged in last week’s paper. 

Gen. Leonard Wood’s Camp Funston, 
Kans., asks for thirty-four copies. Thirty- 
two of these will be provided by the sub- 


‘scriptions of Mrs. E. G. Taggart (one 


copy), Miss Fannie C. Damon (one copy), 
Mr. Walter H. Clarke (one copy), the 
Misses King (five copies), Mr. Grenville 
H. Norcross (two copies), Mr. M. T. Gar- 
vin (two copies), Miss Skinner and Miss 
Curtis (one copy), Miss Sarah Williams 
(one copy), “A Friend” (one copy), Miss 
Isabel Wesson (one copy), Mrs. Edward 
G. Philbrick (one copy), the Misses Clark 
(five copies), Mrs. Stephen D. Bennett 
(one copy, with $1 to add to the dollar 
previously received, making another copy), 
Miss Sheldon (two copies), Mr. James 
Cochran (one copy), Gen. G. T. Cruft 
(three copies), Mrs. John L. Salter (one 
copy), and Mrs. John W. Dole (one copy). 
This distribution leaves Camp Funston 
without two of its needed copies. - 

‘Four other camps have accepted our in- 
vitation to receive the Register, requiring 
six copies. This leaves eight reading- 


rooms in all unprovided for. 


‘tan or Tube Railway or motor bus). 


The Christian Register 


As soon as word comes about the spe- 
cial designations for eight copies in the 
Navy and at two colleges, it will be pub- 
lished. 


Year Begins at Barnard Memorial 


The programme for the season at Bar- 
nard Memorial Church, Boston, Mass., 
promises to be most attractive and helpful. 
The superintendent, Rev. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer, is well equipped by training and tem- 
perament to take up this important work, 
and he ¢omes to the task with much en- 
thusiasm. A graduate of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York, and a former 
worker at the People’s Temple in Brook- 
lyn, he has had rare opportunities for 
study and observation. True to its tradi- 
tions and the aims of the founder, the 
church endeavors to serve children, and it 
is to preserve these aims that Mr. Krol- 
fifer’s energies are bent. 

At 9.20 A.M. Sunday mornings the chil- 
dren’s church assembles, and the congre- 
gation, except for the occasional adult 
guest, who is welcomed as a guest, is made 
up of boys and girls under twelve. This 
service is, as far as is practicable, in the 
hands of the children, with a story-sermon 
by the minister. A children’s choir is 
being formed by the director of music, 
Mrs. Lillian White. 

At five o’clock on Sundays the Young 
People’s Religious Union meets. This has 
always been a strong branch of the na- 
tional organization and promises to be still 
stronger. At seven o’clock is the young 
people’s service, with sermon by the min- 
ister, for the older “children.” Between 
these two services supper will be served, 
and from time to time there will be con- 
certs or pageants on certain Sunday even- 
ings at eight. 

The drama of “Samuel” was most cred- 
itably given last Sunday by young people 
from the church and from Quincy, Mass., 
under the auspices of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union, with Mr. Henry 
B. Burkland as director. It will be re- 
peated in many cities and towns through- 
out the season. 

On week-days there are many activities 
which will help to extend the influence of 
the church. The religious education, based 
largely on the Beacon Course, will be 
conducted on Tuesdays,. Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays by means of small clubs, each 
with a competent leader. In general, the 
work with boys will be under the direction 
of the superintendent, and that for girls 
under the assistant superintendent. For 
these clubs, leaders (both volunteer and 
professional) are needed. On Tuesday 
evenings there will be a leaders’ institute, 
at which, on alternate Tuesdays, Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck will conduct a course of lectures. 


For Soldiers and Sailors in London 


Unitarians from America visiting Lon- 
don will find a cordial welcome in the fol- 
lowing churches. The times of service and 
the names of their ministers may prove 
useful. 


Kensington: Essex Church, The Mall, 
Notting Hill Gate (reached by Metropoli- 
Sun- 


’ 


” 
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day services at 11 and 6.30. Minister, Rev. 
J. H. Weatherall, M.A. 

Hampstead: Rosslyn Hill Chapel (Tube 
Railway to Hampstead Heath). Sunday 
services at II and 6.30. Minister, Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A. 


NortH Lonpon 


Islington: Upper Street (motor bus or 
electric tramcar to “Angel” and Highbury 
passes the church). Sunday services at II 
and 7. Minister, Rev. J. Vint Laughland. 

Highgate: Highgate Hill (Tube Rail- 
way from Charing Cross or Euston to 
Highgate, then walk up the Hill). Sunday 
services at II and 6.30. Minister, Rev. A. 
A. Charlesworth. 


SoutH Lonpon 


Brixton: Effra Road (motor bus or elec- 
tric tramcar from Westminster Bridge). 
Sunday services at 11 and 7. Minister, 
Rev. Thomas Munn. 

Wandsworth: East Hill (train from 
Waterloo or Victoria to Clapham Junction, 
then bus or car, or walk quarter of a mile). 
Sunday services at Ir and 7. Minister, 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


In addition to the churches, Lawrence 
House, I Essex Street, Strand (close to 
the law courts), provides accommodation 
for privates and non-commissioned officers. 
There is also an American Room at Essex 
Hall, where soldiers or sailors may ar- 
range to meet their friends, rest, write let- 
ters, etc. At Essex Hall the Secretary or 
his assistant will be pleased to welcome 
any Unitarian soldiers from abroad, as 
well as those belonging to the liberal 
churches in England. ‘There are lady visit- 
ors in attendance at Lawrence House most 
afternoons. Tea from four to five o’clock. 

Rev. John C. Ballantyne, 20 Parkfield 
Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool, in a letter 
to Dean William Wallace Fenn of Har- 
vard Divinity School, says: “May I ask 
whether you chance to know of any Uni- 
tarian U.S.A. soldiers or sailors at pres- 
ent in Liverpool district, either on the staff 
of any depot or in hospital? We are 
anxious to get into touch with our Uni- 
tarian friends who are coming across for 
War purposes, and so far, in this area, 
though many Americans arrive and leave 
each week, we have had little success.” 


A WIDOW would be willing to share home with those 
wishing home environment. Would prefer children of 
school age and needing mother’s care. Advantages of a 
refined home and splendid school opportunities in one of 
Boston’s best suburbs. Address C. D., Christian Register. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in Ned form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 


| homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 


are urged to communicate with the office. 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rev. Alvin F. Bailey 


(Died September 12, 1918) 


There is a story of Saint Francis which 
relates that he once asked one of the 
younger monks to go with him into the 
village to preach to the people. The 
younger monk assented, and they walked 
through the main streets of the village, by 
the market, passing many people. By and 
by their steps returned to the monastery. 
The younger monk looked up in surprise 
as he asked Saint Francis, “But when are 
we going to preach?” “My son,” said the 
elder, “we have been preaching all the 
time. As we stood by the market-place, as 
we walked among the haunts of men, they 
noted our manner, they heard our words, 
they estimated our behavior. We have 
been preaching all the time. My son,” he 
exclaimed, “it is no use to walk to preach 
unless we preach as we walk!” 

Alvin F. Bailey was born in Winchester, 
Tll., in 1840. He was ordained to the min- 
istry in 1867. He died September 12, 1918. 
To those who have known him as he has 
gone in and out among us it is hardly nec- 
essary to suggest the genuine and abiding 
character of the gospel that he preached 
not only from’ his pulpit but in his daily 
walk. His gospel of patriotism and devo- 
tion to the flag was attested by his own 
service in the ranks during the days of 
1861 and 1862. His gospel of loyalty to 
truth found strength in his own record of 
sacrifice for his convictions. As a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order he practised out 
of the lodge the fraternal principles incul- 
cated in it. He preached daily the gospel 
of good cheer and neighborliness, the gos- 
pel.of good-will and helpfulness, the gospel 
of faith in the unseen but ever-abiding 
realities, the gospel of progress and eter- 
nal hope. By his own faithful ministry 
in Barre since 1879, for thirty years as 
pastor and then as pastor emeritus, he 
preached the gospel of true worth and 
modest faithfulness. He combined a 
theology of optimism and reasonableness 
with a religion that was pure, sweet, and 
wholesome. 

My friendship with Mr. Bailey began 
during my earlier pastorate when as a 
neighboring minister I first entered his 
home. Well do I recall the cordial hospi- 
tality, the homelike atmosphere; the glow- 
ing fire upon the hearth, symbol of the 
cheer and comfort that an hour of his 
genial companionship sufficed to awaken. 
I always went from Mr. Bailey’s presence 
stronger for my own work. If I had trials 
or vexations of spirit, if parish problems 
perplexed me, his quick sympathy, his ready 
sense of humor, and his unbounding op- 
timism helped to banish them. It is not 
alone what a man says from his pulpit, 
but what he is, that makes his ministry a 
power for good and an untold blessing. 
Thus Alvin F. Bailey was one of the most 
successful preachers of our gospel, and his 
ministry far-reaching and beneficent. 

Mr. Bailey was educated at Oneida Con- 
ference College, Madison University, and 
Meadville Theological School. Before be- 
ginning his Barre ministry he was settled 
at Dryden, N.Y., and Indianapolis, Ind. He 


is survived by a son, Alvin F. Bailey, Jr.,. 


treasurer Loan and ‘Trust Co., Seattle, 


Wash., and a daughter, Mrs. James B. 
McKinlay of New York, with whom he 
had recently made his home. Services 
were held in the Unitarian church, Barre, 
by Rev. Robert C. Douthit, on Saturday, 
September 14, and the remains were laid 
beside those of his wife in Barre cemetery. 
R. C.D. 


These Days Loyalty Everywhere 


“Win the war—and keep the home fires 
burning!” This is the slogan these days; 
and to do both all are. showing a spirit 
of loyalty never before equalled or even 
imagined. Loyalty to those over there, 
loyalty to those doing their bit here, and 
even loyalty to things of bygone days! 

Many contributions have been received 
within the past two weeks toward the Star 
Island War-time Maintenance Fund, which 
has now reached its half-way mark; $1,500 
needed,—$750 received in money and per- 
fectly good pledges. Enclosed with many 
of the checks have come the expected— 
something like this, in substance: “Please 
excuse my delay in sending this mite. I 
have waited hoping to make it larger. Calls 
are many, money ts scarce, but I simply 
cannot let any appeal for Star Island go 
by.’ In many cases, I know, it means a 
sacrifice. But it is just that spirit that is 
winning the war and keeping the home fires 
burning. And it is the stuff of which the 
Shoals spirit is made. 

So will not all Shoalers as well as all 
loyal Unitarians respond at once to this 
appeal to raise a war-time fund so that 
the Star Island property may be properly 
kept up? The day when gatherings may 
be resumed there is not very far distant, 
and we all want to feel that when we can 
return to our Island Home we shall find 
it in tip-top condition. ‘Testify to your 
loyalty and send your check to the under- 
signed. 

Why are not more men doing their bit 
in this worthy appeal? 


Previously acknowledged...........secesces $609.00 
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Box 253, South Duxbury, Mass. 
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Chroughout the Church 


Parish News Letters 


Wise Planning, Good Results 


Asuty, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Everett 
S. Treworgy: It seems easier to speak 
of plans than results, but the good results 
of last year were partly due to wise 
planning, and so the parish plans. After 
four Sundays’ vacation, services were re- 
sumed on September 8, and will be carried 
out in the usual manner, the war or kindred 
questions arising out of it being stressed 
in the sermons, and something in the na- 
ture of a forum or group for discussion 
on Sunday evenings will be undertaken. 
The church school opens auspiciously, with 
interested and devoted teachers. Good re- 
sults have followed the grading of classes 
and use of the Beacon Course largely. The 
hand work appeals to the little ones. It 
gets the lesson home, the children are 
deeply interested, and it is a great boon to 
the teacher. A kindergarten was estab- 
lished two years ago, largely through the 
efforts of Mrs. Treworgy. ‘This is now in 
charge of Mrs. Laura Clark and has been 
a success from the start. One innovation 
this year will be the showing of pictures 
on the screen once a month, with a short 
talk. The first to be seen will be the 
series illustrating the story of The Holy 
Grail. On one or two sessions of the month 
a story will be told to the entire school 
by some member of the faculty. The Honor 
Roll includes the following men, and others 
are soon to follow: Alfred Brewer, Ralph 
Carr, Ivan Damon, Otto Goranson, Charles 
Hussey, Arthur Kenney, Myron Whitney. 


Learning the Lesson of Europe 


Fart, River, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas §. Robjent: In a 
letter to his parishioners, Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent says: “Already men are talking 
of the reconstruction that will follow the 
war. In no avenue will the reconstruction - 
be more apparent than in the realm of 
religion. Some one has said that the 
tragedy of it is that most of the churches 
in America are entirely unaware of the 
drastic changes that impend. They are not 
yet learning the lesson of Europe, or the 
message brought back by the returning 
soldiers. Out of the trenches, sounding 
above the roar of the big guns, rises the 
great question, Will the people back home © 
learn before it is too late the lessons which . 
the war has taught the soldiers? There 
is no problem confronting the Nation more 
important than this.” 


Fitchburg Rolf of Honor 


Fircupurc, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Howard A. Pease: The Honor Roll is as 
follows: Page S. Bunker, Miss Martine H. 
Chase, nurse; Milton Whitney Cushing, 
Phillips Dennett, Guy A. Eaves, Philip G. 
Fairbanks, Harvey H. Fletcher, L. Baker 
Johnson, Richard W. Johnson, James Henry 
Marland, Harold J. Morse, John W. Porter, 
Arthur H. Pratt, Charles Edwin Priest, Al- 
bert F. Rodrick, Fred Seuss, Robert H. 
Stiles, Walter F. Stiles, Jr., Lester Ashton 
Stone, Philip Stone, George Rodney Wal- 


'lace, Jr. Lawrence B. Wallis, Thornton — 2 
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Kirkland Ware, Elliott G. Wellington, Ray 
N. Wellington, Joseph Walter Zeller. 


Last Service of the Summer Season 


Linco_n, Mass.—The Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. W. Harris Crook: 
The last service of the summer season will 
be held September 29, at four o’clock. 
Subject, “What the Church Should Do in 
this War Crisis, and This Branch in Par- 
ticular.” 

Bereft of their Pastor 


RicHmonpd, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt: Last year was per- 
haps the most interesting and encouraging 
season our church has ever experienced. 
The church was well filled at our Sunday 
services, and Mr. Pratt’s week-day lectures 
attracted many who were not directly in- 
terested in our church work. From the 
beginning of the war Mr. Pratt was tre- 
mendously interested, and did much work 
among the soldiers at Camp Lee. In May 
he accepted a call for Red Cross work 
overseas, and left immediately after the 
service the first Sunday in June. His fine 
spirit, and his great gift of reaching and 
influencing men will enable him to be of 
much service “over there,” but his going is 
a great loss to the church. The parish is 
now in quest of a minister. Here is a 
beautiful church and parsonage, a fine 
group of earnest seekers for the truth, a 
wonderful field “white for the harvest.” 
It is a great opportunity! Mrs. Pratt and 
her daughter went to see Mr. Pratt embark, 
expecting to return to Richmond this fall. 
A tremendous shock came August 27 in a 
message that Mrs. Pratt had suddenly died 
after a surgical operation. The hearts of 
the people go out in great sympathy to 
these dear friends—the husband far away, 
and the young son and daughter bereft. 
The trustees have united in sending a mes- 
sage to express sympathy with them and 
also the sense of personal loss felt by 
every member of the congregation. While 
the church has been closed for the sum- 
mer, the bulletin-board on the lawn car- 
ries the stimulating messages (changed 
twice a week) of the Wayside Pulpit to all 
who pass that pleasant corner.’ The hope 
is to resume regular church services soon 
under some earnest, progressive minister 
with a vision. 


Minister’s Salary Increased 


Scuenectapy, N.Y.—AIl Souls Church, 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D.:—Services for 
public worship were resumed on Sun- 
day, September 15, for the season of 
1918-19 with an address by the minister on 
“The Supreme Business of Patriotic 
Churches in the Present Crisis.” Sessions 
of Modern Sunday-school, so successfully 
held last season under the wise and effi- 
cient leadership of Prof. Granville B. Jef- 
fers, will begin in October. On his return 
to town the minister was greeted with the 
announcement from the treasurer of the 
First Unitarian Society, the corporate body 
of All Souls Church, that at a recent 
meeting held by the Society the salary of 
the minister had been increased by fifteen 
per cent. The Honor Roll of the church 
now displays the following names: Rev. 
A. W. Clark, John B. Bassett, David J. 
Beaver, Jacob J. Beaver, Allan V. Clarke, 
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Ralph de P. Clarke, Allan Curtiss, 
Chandler S. Knight, Henry C. Knight, Dr. 
Arthur Krida, Victor Sinks, Eaton Sleeper, 
Victor Starzenski, Jack D. Underhill, Lance 
Underhill, Oliver C. Underhill, Horace S. 
Van Voast, Jr., William F. Welch. 


The Challenge and the Work 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: In a 
recent letter to his people the minister says: 
“The Christian Church was never con- 
fronted by a more magnificent oppor- 
tunity than at this moment. In the sacrifices 
necessary in order to secure a righteous 
ending of the war and in the efforts which 
will be demanded in the days of reconstruc- 
tion which are to follow there will be a 
challenge to our courage and faith. A 
new birth awaits the church which meets 
this challenge. As has been said, ‘With 
bodies and minds disciplined by self-denial, 
with hearts mellowed by a new breadth of 
human understanding, and with souls 
trained to realize the possibility of the 
life of the spirit, real religion will have 
a chance to come to its own.’ Let us ac- 
cept the challenge and take up the work 
of the year with the determination to make 
the efficiency of the Church the measure 
of our consecration and zeal.” Mr. Rec- 
cord spent his vacation serving as re- 
ligious and educational director of one of 
the Red Triangle huts attached to the 
Naval Base at New London, Conn. He 
will remain on duty until October 1, but 
returned to occupy his pulpit September 8 
and 22. On September 15, Rev. W. S. 
Swisher of New London preached, and on 
September 29, Rev. Edwin S. Slocombe of 
Worcester will be in the pulpit. The 
Sunday-school held its first session on Sep- 
tember 22, 


The Habit that Makes Good Habits 


Witmincton, Dert.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. W. A. Vrooman: A series 
of Sunday morning sermons by Rev. W. A. 
Vrooman began on September 8, The sub- 
jects so far have been “The Modern Idea 
in Religion,” “The Bible, the Jew, and 
the Christian,’ and “The Glory and the 
Shame of Wilmington.” On September 29 
the subject will be “Astonishing Discov- 
eries During the War.” On October 6 
he will talk on “Miracles—in Palestine and 
Delaware.” The last sermon of the series, 
on October 13, will be on “The Preven- 
tion of Poverty as a Means of Salvation.” 
In the opening announcement it is stated: 
“The Unitarian church is a free congrega- 
tional church that emphasizes the ethical 
rather than the doctrinal or ritual side of 
religion and seeks to translate Christianity 
into the terms of modern life. It is the 
church of a great number of the leaders 
of American thought. The habit that helps 
to make all habits good is regular attend- 
ance at church, Material prosperity with- 
out spiritual ideals makes a Germany— 
let us have a Christian America. Others 
are doing their bit—are you? Come to 
church !” 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Personals 


Rev. Georges Salim Kukhi is now in 
residence at Yale School of Religion, 
where he is doing graduate work in Semitic 
Languages. 


The new Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Hon. John W. Davis, is a brother of Mrs. 
H. G. Richardson, wife of Rev. H. G. 
Richardson, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Yonkers, N.Y. 


We are glad to learn of the return to 
Boston of Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of the 
Second Church, after an absence of nine 
months. The church will be open Sunday, 
the 29th inst., when Mr. Maxwell will oc- 
cupy the pulpit. 


Rev. Carl G. Horst recently preached a 
patriotic sermon in Wollaston, Mass., 
which called forth editorial praise from the 
Quincy Patriot. Mr. Horst as a native of 
Germany and a devoted American knows 
the meaning of Prussia better than most 
citizens can know it. 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 


LEWIS JONES & SON 

UNDERTAKER 

No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given. Correspondents everywhere. 
Auto hearse if desired. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. _ Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, September 29. Subject, ‘As the Twig is 
Bent.” Church service atr11 A.M. Church school at 9.45 

KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B.Snow. Union service with First Church 
in. Boston at 10.30 A.M. Mr. Snow will preach Sunday, 
September 29. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
aoa: at 10.30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

er 6. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church reopens September 29. 
Service atrr A.M. Rev. Samuel A. Maxwell will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
minister. Disciples School, 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten and 
Primary classes at 11 A.M. Church service at rr A.M. 
Preaching by the minister. Subject, “Hidden Sources of 


Power.” All seats are free and a cordial invitation is ex- 
ero to the public. Take Chestnut Hill car to Jersey 
treet, 
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Pleasantries 


“T hear he spoke feelingly.” “You might 
call it feelingly. He kept groping around 
for a word.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


He: “That cake you sent to me in France 
tasted simply awful.” She: “It’s your 
imagination. My War Time Cookery Book 
says quite definitely, ‘It tastes excellent.’ ”— 
London Opinion. 


“A man’s bootmarks on the roadway are 
called footprints, aren’t they?” “Yes.” 
“Well, what would you call the marks of 
a motor-car?” “Oh, autographs, of 
course.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Sympathetic Friend: “How do you feel 
now, Ed?” Seasick Soldier: “Don’t ask 
me; but if you know anybody that wants 
the freedom of the seas, tell him he can 
have it. I have no use for it.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The officer was lecturing the new re- 
cruits on the preventive measure for gas 
attacks and the necessity for the smart ad- 
justment of helmets. “Remember,” ‘he 
said, “there are only two classes when the 
gas alarm is sounded—the quick and the 
dead.”—Reedys Mirror. 


Herp Wantep—Matre: Owner Packard 
car in excellent condition would like to get 


into touch with patriotic shipyard em- |: 


ployee who works Sundays and resides at 
least forty-five miles from his place of em- 
ployment—New York Evening Post. 


The following finds its way into print 
in an English publication: “Who is this 
Mr. Less who advertises so much?” in- 
quired the dear old lady. “And he seems 
to deal in everything, too! First it was 
‘Eat Less Bread’; now it’s ‘Use Less 
Gas’ !”—Youth’s Companion. 


Slavin (outside movie theatre): ‘“Wor 
there any eddicational fillums shown, Mar- 
tin?” Conlin: “Faith an’ there wor, ‘Ter- 
rence. I learned, among other things, how 
to act towar-rds me butler, how to inter 
me club properly, an’ how to hang me coat 
and cane on th’ ar-rm iv th’ gintlemanly at- 
tindant.”—Buffalo Express. 


Little Raymond returned from Sunday- 
school in a very joyous mood. “Oh, 
mother,” he exclaimed, as he entered the 
house, “the superintendent said something 
awfully nice about me in his prayer this 
morning!” “TIsn’t that lovely! What did 
he say, pet?” questioned his mother. “He 
said, ‘O Lord, we thank Thee for food and 
Raymond.’”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A journalist, says the New York Evening 
Post, never has so poor an opinion of the 
profession he adorns as when, after making 
the speech of the evening, he gets up early 
the next day to see how it is featured on 
the first page of his morning contempo- 
raries, and finds the event dismissed with 
a paragraph on an inside page between an 
advertisement of a dandruff cure and the 
obituary notices. 


“Did the postman leave any 
Mary?” “Nothing but a post-card, ma’am. 
“Who is it from, Mary?” “And do you 
think I’d read it, ma’am?” asked the girl, 
with an injured air. “Perhaps not. But 
any one who sends me a message on a-post- 
card is either stupid or impertinent.” 
“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” returned the 
girl, loftily; “but that’s a nice way to be 
talkin’ about your own mother.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Loan begins September 28th 
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Important, 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x), Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
a Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very ane volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. Ec 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ASH BARREL 


SLT TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrterHonr, Beacn 628 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SournwortH, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


INVALID OCCUPATION 


Teacher of wide experience will instruct nurses 
and teachers—short course. Will also visit 
private patients. Address L. B. W., Box 55, 
Brookline, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 


for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 


ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools, 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. ; 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


